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Lippincott’s Educational Series 


Edited by Dr. M.G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of 
Puerto Rico, Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania 


GATEWAY SERIES OF 
ENGLISH TEXTS 


General Editor, Henry van DyKe, 
Princeton University. 


SERIES of eighteen volumes, which includes all the 
Acoieee entrance requirements in English. The books 

are convenient in form, attractively and substantially 
bound, and printed from clear type. The editorial'work has 
been intrusted to scholars of special fitness. Each volume 
contains a portrait and a biography of the author, and an 
introduction dealing with the pie of the book, the way 
in which it is written, its relation to human life, and its place 
in literature. The texts.are derived from the latest authori- 
tative sources. The notes are added with the aim not to 
make as many as possible, but to make them as useful as 
possible. They treat of difficulties in the text, allusions and 
references, and — of construction. The editing of these 
volumes is carefully and judiciously done, the books being 
treated as pieces of literature, rather than as frame works for 
erudite theories of criticism. The actual needs ani capaci- 
ties of the young people who are to read and study them 
have been borne in mind. The series incorporates the best 
that acknowledged experts can do to make the texts easier to 
understand, more attractive, and more protitable to the 
young reader. 






















Vol 7 THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK 
ba B 


y Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania. %51 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching 
pupils to think. 
A Timely Volume of Inestimable Value. Nine Thousand Copies Sold in Ohio 


Vol 2 TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, President of Haverford 
College. 38 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Vol 3 HISTORY OF EDUCATION 28y =. L. KEMP, A. M., 


Professor of Pedagogy, 
State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 385 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educa- 
tional progress of mankind. It is conservative and thoughtful, and 
fair inits treatwent of the various dominant educational influences 
of the past and the present. 


Vol 4 THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF IMMANUEL 


KANT py EDW. FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Prosessor 
in the University of Alabama. i2mo. Cloth. $1.25, net. 
This is a formulation of the conceptions of the reat philosopher, as 
exhibited in his lecture notes on Pedagogy. and in selections from 
other of his most thoughtful writings. 
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Geometric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving Staying Power 


FOR THE 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- TI R F D B B Al N 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 


Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 
. .30 Horsford’s Acid Phos- 


phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 


Text-Books of Art Education |} oye 


overworked officeman, 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- teacher and student. 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 
Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 


ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. Horsford’s 
Manual per copy - - - 25 Acid 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 
Phosphate. 
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The Program for 1904-5.—The courses of reading planned for promise to be of WILLIAM R. J ENKINS 
even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of | 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 
several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
following outline : 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
METHODOLOGY Of EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
TERMINOLUGY, EDUCATIONA!. LASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 
STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 


TEACHING. 








Onl $1 oa year SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
y 5 y < MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 
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sent on application. Address 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., : : 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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The Reformation of Will Leslie. 


A Story for Teachers and Others. 


By GOTTFRIED. 


The Sewing Circle of the Methodist church was 
holding its regular weekly meeting at the home of 
Sister Perkins, as had been announced by the min- 
ister on the Sunday previous. The ladies were 
busily engaged in piecing a quilt for the next mis- 
sionary box, and it may be admitted that their 
tongues were as busy as their fingers. 

““Hev ye seen the new school teacher, Mis’ Per- 
kins?’’ enquired Mrs. Dakin, as she employed her 
few remaining front teeth in biting off her thread. 

““Why, no,’’ returned the lady addressed, with 
considerable interest. ‘‘ What sort of appearing 
man is he?’”’ 

‘*Looks ter me ter be considerable young ter be 
a prince’pal,’’ replied Mrs. Dakin, matching a new 
piece of goods as she spoke. ‘‘ They do say he 
ain’t never taught school before, but Ezry wuz 
sayin’ as how he heard George Stanley tellin’ 
down to the store this mornin’ that he come real 
highly rec’mended.”’ 

‘Wall, I must say,’’ observed a short woman 
who wore colored glasses, and who had remained 
silent until this point, ‘‘I should ’a thought George 
owuld ’a hed better judgment ’n toappint a teach- 
er without experience to this school, even if he 
wuz highly rec’mended.’’ 

‘‘Land sakes, Mis’ Stebbs,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Perkins, ‘‘I reckon the young man’s got to get ex- 
perience some time, and he can’t ever do it ’thout 
he makes a beginning, can he? ”’ 

“Maybe not,’’ returned the first speaker, ‘‘ but 
I wish he could ’a got his experience somewheres 
else ’stead of on my children,’’ and she sighed 
heavily. 

Mrs. Stebbs was seldom satisfied with conditions 
at the school. Her children were of the kind who 
always take about two years to learn what other 
children do inone. This weakness on their part 
she always attributed to the inability of the teach- 
er to instruct them. Asis usually the case, her 
opinions were given little serious consideration by 
the rest of the community. 

“‘Ezry wuz sayin’,’’ resumed Mrs. Dakin, who, 
being the purveyor of news, was given marked 
attention, ‘‘ thet George said he wuza graduate of 
a normal school. I don’t understand exactly what 
that is, but as near’s I kin figure it out, it’sa place 
where they train folks ter be school teachers. 
Hev a school right there fur ’em to teach in, and 
then there’s other teachers ter show ’em ’how it’s 
done. Sounds kind o’ foolish,’’ I know,’’ she ad- 
mitted, glancing round at her auditors, “‘ but any- 
way, that’s what Ezry says.’’ 

““They do say, too,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that his 
discipline was fine, and he made th’ children mind 
real well.’’ 

“Wall, he’ll do well if he kin make that Leslie 
boy mind,”’ said Mrs. Stebbs, sagely, and the sew- 
ing circle gave universal assent. 





Alfred Hudson, as he stood on the steps of the 
school-house at that moment, certainly did look 
‘‘consid’ble young,’’ as Mrs. Dakin had said. He 
was apparently not more than twenty-one or twen- 
ty-two, tall and slender, with a face that was only 
redeemed from ugliness by a pair of clear, gray 
eyes which, looking straight from under heavy. 
eyebrows, convinced one of his honesty and sincer- 
ity. He did indeed look as if he might have 
‘“made the children mind,’’ and this, as everyone 
knows, is the primary requisite in all country dis- 
tricts. 

He stood there a moment, and was about to turn 
and enter the building when he saw Stanley, the 
clerk of the board, approaching, so he waited his 
coming. 

George Stanley, in addition to being school trus- 
tee, was the foreman of the local fruit cannery, 
and aman, therefore, of some distinction in the 
village of Watsonville. He was a stout man of 
about forty-five, plain and blunt in his speech, but 
considerably better educated than’ most of his 
neighbors. He prided himself on the fact that he 
always said just what he thought, a habit which 
had made him more than one enemy. He was, 
however, a thoroly honest man, and had the inter- 
ests of the school deeply at heart. Being the 
father of four or five children, most of them in 
school, he was anxious that it should in every way 
be a credit to the district. It is a pity that such 
trustees are not more common. Too often, unfor- 
tunately, they are men who are scarcely capable of 
appreciating a good school, or interested enough to 
endeavor to secure one. 

‘*Well, getting acquainted with your place of 
business?’’ he called out cheerily, as he drove up. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Hudson, as he shook hands. ‘“‘A 
teacher likes to feel at home in his room before he 
meets his children in it, you know.”’ 

‘* Avoids nervousness, and that sort of thing, 
eh,’’ returned the other, as he led the way into 
the building, which contained three school-rooms, 
and accommodated about a hundred children. 
They stood for a while, chatting on matters con- 
cerning the school, its supplies, the arrangements 
for janitor work, and so on, till suddenly the trus- 
tee said, seating himself on one of the desks: 

**You’ll have one boy in your room this year 
that will give you a good deal of trouble, if I’m 
not mistaken. He attended for a while last year, 
but Mr. Howland, that was your predecessor, fin- 
ally expelled him. Said he couldn’t put up with 
him any longer. He lived out of the district then, 
so he didn’t have any real right to be here, any- 
way. But this year it’s different. His father 
bought the grocery a couple of months ago, and 
his mother belongs to the church, so I guess we'll 
have to keep him, as long as he don’t do anything 
really bad. Leslie’s his name; Will Leslie.”’ 
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“‘What sort of people are his parents?’’ asked 
Hudson. 

“Well, I don’t think they’re of much account, 
from allI hear. Been divorced once, and married 
again. Father’s got an awful bad temper, and is 
pretty free in his language. Mother’s a pretty 

woman, I guess, but she’s terribly weak. 
Can’t doa thing with the boy, I understand. A boy 
a much of a chance, anyway, in a home like 
that.’’ 

“*What did he do that was so annoying,’’ asked 
Hudson. 

“* Just general meanness, I guess. He’s a con- 
firmed liar. Always willing to get into a scrape; 
always willing to lie himself out of it. Went round 
and punctured three of the children’s wheels with 
a jack-knife last year. Did it just for meanness. 
Oh, you’ll find him a big handful, I warn you. 
guess you’ll find thrashing about the only thing 
that’ll do him any good.”’ 

** But do you think that will? ’’ said the principal. 

“Well, I’m not really sure about that,’’ Stanley 
_ confessed. ‘‘Howland thrashed him twice last 

year, but I don’t know that it did him any good. 
I leave him to you. If you can find any way to 
make him mind, I guess you’ll earn the gratitude 
of the whole community. His parents themselves 
admit that they can’t do anything with him.”’ 

“*Well, I’ll do my best, of course,’’ said Hudson, 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘but the prospect does not sound 
particularly hopeful.’’ 


After a little further talk, the foreman of the — 


- canning establishment went back to his business, 
leaving the new teacher to think over what he had 
heard. 

So he was to have a “‘ case,’’ was he, and right 
at the start, too. Well, he had rather hoped to 
find one in his school that he might test his ability 
to control his pupils. He had read somewhere that 
‘Love conquereth all things,’’ and he had more 
than once asked those who were old hands at the 
business if it applied to school teaching. Their re- 
plies had been various and somewhat unsatisfying. 
Here was a chance to test it for himself, and he 
resolved to do so before resorting to the thrashing 
method which his trustee had advocated. 

This conversation took place on Saturday, and 
on Monday morning he wound the clock, rang the 
bell, and prepared to open the term’s work. 

There were two other teachers besides himself, 
and he found about twenty-five children assigned 


.~ tohis room. They were like all other children the : 


world over. There was the bright boy, the dull, 
slow boy, the nervous girl, the girl with the bead 
necklace who looked at him archly, and all the rest. 
He was somewhat disappointed, however, to find 
- calling the roll that Will Leslie was not among 
them. 

About ten minutes afterward, however, a clatter 
of heavy boots outside announced a late-comer, 
and the next moment the teacher stood face to face 
with his ‘‘case.”’ 

He seemed to be about sixteen years old, but 
small for his age. His hair was reddish, giving a 
warning hint of the temper so easily aroused. 
His eyes, which had a lurking, crafty look, seldom 
rested on the teacher’s face, but glanced shiftily 
about the room. He carried a few tattered books 
under his arm, and his whole demeanor suggested 
defiance. 

**Good-morning, Will,’’ said Hudson kindly, 
reading his name from the card which the boy laid 
on the desk. ‘‘Just have a seat for a moment, till 
I can assign you toa desk. Let me see, have you 
a good, sharp knife?’’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ the boy replied, producing it with 
=. What boy is not proud of a good jack- 

nife! 
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“Well, I should say so! That’s a beauty,’’ said 
Hudson, as he turned it in his hand. ‘‘I wonder 
if you would mind sharpening some of these pen- 
rw for me,’’ and he produced a newly-opened 

x; +B) 

““Why no, sir, I’d just as lief,’’ said the boy, 
readily. It was distinctly a surprise to him, being 
treated in this way. He was accustomed to being 
placed on a front bench and closely watched. It 
had never been his privilege to be a window-moni- 
tor, or to carry notes to any of the other teachers, 
or to hold any of those positions of trust so much 
coveted by children, and he busily set to work, 
noting with satisfaction the envious glances of the 
other children. 

When, after completing the usual ‘‘first day ”’ 
preliminaries, Hudson dismissed the school for the 
day, Will remained behind to finish the last of his 
pencils. 

‘“‘1’m sure I’m very much obliged to you,”’ said 
the teacher, with a smile, as he returned to the 
room after the children had marched out. ‘‘ You 
have saved me a great deal of time.”’ 

‘*Oh, you’re welcome,’’ said the boy, awkward- 
ly, uncomfortable at being thanked, yet pleased at 
being appreciated. ‘‘I’d jest as lief do it as not,’’ 
he repeated. 

“*Well, it’s very kind of you,’’ said Hudson, 
‘‘and I am very grateful. Youare going to attend 
school regularly, I hope.’’ 

“Yes, I guess so,’’ was the reply. 

‘*T hope you will. I shall probably ask you to 
help me again, now that I find you are so willing,’’ 
and he put his hand upon his shoulder in friendly 
fashion. 

Will Leslie walked home that morning with a 
tumult of thoughts surging thru his brain. He, 
the ‘‘ tough case’’ of the school, whom Mr. How- 
land had predicted would finish in the Reform 
school, had been publicly honored by the new 
teacher! More than that, he had expressed a hope 
that he would attend school regularly, as he would 
call upon him for assistance. Mr. Howland was 
glad when he had stayed out of school fora month, 
and made no secret of the fact. But this new 
teacher—well, his idea of him he expressed to his 
mother that evening. 

“‘ How do yer like the new teacher, Will? ’’ she 
inquired, as, the dishes done, she sat down with 
her sewing. 

“*Oh, I don’t know,’’ he replied casually. Boys 
are seldom enthusiastic in matters of this kind. 
““He seemed kinder nice. I don’t know but what 
he’ll be better’n Howland was.’’ 

“Well, I do hope you’ll stay in school the hull 
term this time,’’ she said plaintively. ‘‘ Yer paw 
an’ me’s been so anxious fer yer ter git an educa- | 
tion, and seems like yer don’t git on a bit.”’ 

“T’d a got onall right last year if it hadn’t been 
for old Howland,’’ grumbled the boy. ‘‘ But any- 
way, this feller Hudson seems kinder different. I 
guess maybe I’ll get along with him all right.”’ 

““Wall, I’m sure I hope so,’’ said his mother, 
and they relapsed into silence. 

It was the old story, the ‘‘meanness”’ of the 
teacher. ‘‘How many a bright boy,”’ said a writ- 
er some two hundred years ago, “‘is spoiled by a 
stupid teacher!’’ Hard, is it not, but true. The 
teacher, clever enough himself, perhaps, who fails 
to get into sympathy with the boy, and gain his 
interest and support, is responsible for a good many 
of the boys who quit school and goto work. They 
do it because they find the work more attractive 
than the school. When the school asserts its at- 
tractiveness over all other forms of occupation, 
the problem of retaining the boys will be solved, 
and that will not be until we have more teachers 
of the Hudson type. 
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Will went to school next day, and for many days 
' after. But his reformation was not completed at 
once, by any means. 

““How’s thet Leslie boy gittin’ along?’’ inquired 
si Stebbs, a week or so later, of her young hope- 

ul. 

‘*Mean as ever,’”’ was the reply. 

It was not correct, however. Thetree which 
has long grown bent does not straighten quickly. 
Many times did Will’s fierce temper break out, and 
his evil disposition get the better of him, but he 
was trying hard, nevertheless, to merit the trust 
his teacher seemed to put in him, and in a month 
or two the ever-watchful sewing circle began to 
comment on it. 

““Seem’s like that Leslie boy ain’t quite ser 
mean’s he used ter be,’’ observed Mrs. Perkins 
one afternoon, at the regular session of that body. 

‘“Why, no,’’ returned Mrs. Peasly, who had also 
a boy in school. ‘‘My Jim was saying to-day he 
attends school right along now, and gets his les- 
sons pretty good.”’ 

““Yes, an’ they do say,’’ observed Mrs. Dakin, 
quoting the inevitable village authority, ‘‘that 
Hudson manages him pretty well, for all he’s so 
young. Seems like he’s a real smart teacher.”’ 

**Wall, I wish I e’d think so,’’ observed Mrs. 
Stebbs, heavily, ‘‘but I must say Elmer don’t 
seem ter make good progress at all. Mr. How- 
land wuz anxious to take the seventh grade over, 
but I told himI guessed Elmer c’d pass if the rest of 
the class c’d, and now he ain’t doing no better with 
this man. I do wish formercy’s sakes we c’d geta 
teacher here that could learn my boys something.’’ 

Thus do our able judges criticise the ability of 
our teachers! 

So matters went until April, when the school 
was to have a week’s vacation. A few days before 
it came, Will happened to be in the school-room a 
few moments after the others had gone, when 
Hudson said to him suddenly: 

** Will, I’m going up to my home in Los Angeles 
next week to spend my vacation. How would you 
like to come and spend it with me? I will pay all 
the bills, of course, and all you will have to do is 
to enjoy yourself.”’ 

The boy was too taken aback to answer at first, 
but finally he managed to stammer: 

‘*T—I—guess I could go, all right.’’ 

“*Very well,’’ cried Hudson, who had only waited 
for him tosay the word. ‘‘ You meet me on the plat- 
form of the depot at eight o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, and we’ll start on our holiday together.’’ 

f the joys of that trip to Los Angeles, what 
can be said? One day they went to the Chutes 
together and shot them with much splashing and 
laughter. Another was spent at the matinee of 
some harmless pantomine, with ice cream soda 
afterward. On Sunday they attended one of the 
finest of the great churches, where the music 
and preaching was a revelation. And then the 
joys to be found in Hudson’s own home, where 
there was a lawn one might sit on whenever one 
felt inclined! And in the evening Hudson, who 
was a skilful musician, would entertain them for 
hours at the piano by singing and playing. The 
joys of that week were too many to be told. 
The excitement of it all was bewildering, yet 
thru it all the boy realized that he had one firm 
friend and helper, and that man was of the class 
he had always despised—a school teacher! 

He went back to Watsonville the teacher’s de- 
voted slave. Things went easily enough after 
that. No boy was more regular in his atten- 


dance, more thoro in his work. He stood high 
in his class at the close of the term, and passed 
with ease into the next grade. 
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The day after the school closed, Hudson stepped 
into the office of Stanley, the trustee, to deliver 
his records and the keys. 

““Ah, glad to see you,’’ said Stanley, as he en- 
tered. ‘‘There are one or two things I want to 
say to you before you go. I have been talking it 
over with the other trustees, and we have decided 
to re-elect you to the position next year, and raise 
your salary ten dollars a month, if you will stay. 
You see, we’re all well pleased at the way you’ve 
managed that Leslie boy. I must confess I didn’t 
think at first you’d be able to handle him, you 
being so young and inexperienced, but you cer- 
tainly did it. Everyone has commented on it.’’ 

“Oh, it’s not very hard if you go about it right- 
ly,’’ laughed Hudson. ‘‘Boys of that sort need a 
little managing, that’s all.’’ F 

“Well, I admit .you know how to do it,’’ said 
the other. ‘‘ And you’ll come back?’ 

“*Certainly, and very glad to do it,’’ said Hud- 
son. ‘‘ Perhaps you’ll have another ‘case’ for me 
next year. Who knows?”’ and with a hearty 
-handshake, they parted. 

That night before Hudson went to bed, he took 
from its shelf a well-worn Bible, and, turning to 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, he 
drew a red line around the thirteenth verse. 


PAN 
Hamburg Triumphs. 


Hamburg has left behind in the total amount of 
its shipping interests every other city on the globe 
with the single exception of London. But Ham- 
burg has done, too, everything which enterprise 
and wise foresight could to bring this about. Ham- 
burg has spent more money than any other two 
harbors in the world together during the last score 
of years to perfect her terminal facilities. Her 
system of quays and docks and warehouses is the 
best in existence, and the $56,000,000 laid out on 
these improvements by her municipal authorities 
and her ship owners are bringing rich fruit. All 
these improvements are made of durable material 
—stone and iron and steel—and are equipped with 
hydraulic machinery, with cranes, derricks, and 
other hoisting apparatus, that are equal to any 
emergency. In fact, to-day hydraulic engineers 
the world over go to Hamburg to study these tri- 
umphs of professional skill, as they formerly used 
to go to London and Liverpool. The water front 
of Hamburg, with its miles of model docks and 
quays,, is a modern marvel of practical genius and 
may stand for a fitting and eloquent type of ma- 
terial progress in Germany. American engineers 
are particularly struck with the fact on their first 
visit to Hamburg. And another point: From these 
harbor improvements Hamburg is drawing a steady 
and ever-increasing revenue, a revenue equal to a 
very fine rate of interest on the capital invested.— 
Wolf von Schierbrand, in the January Chautauquan. 


SPIN 


Helen Keller’s ‘‘ Chat with the Hand.” 


When Helen Keller speaks we do not fail to stop 
and listen, for she always says something worth 
while. In the January number of the Century she 
has ‘‘A Chat about the Hand.”’ A ‘“‘chat’’ on 
this subject from one whose knowledge of the 
world has come so entirely thru the sense of 
touch is naturally of vital interest. This is more. 
It not only fills the reader with wonder and almost 
awe at what can be done with the aid of hand and 
fingers, but it leaves one wondering whether we 
who possess eyesight and hearing are doing with 
those precious gifts all we might do for ourselves 
and others. Miss Keller’s little sermon comes 
right home to the heart, and its lesson will be felt. 
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The Professional! and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Can We Afford It. 


Here are some actual figures of American ex- 
penditures: 


Annual national government expenditures, $600,- 
000,000. 

All other government expenditures, $2,000,000,- 
000 


Annual national pensions to old soldiers, $145,- 
000,000. 

Annual drink expenditures, $1,450,000,000. 

Annual expenditures for beer alone, $700,000,000. 

Annual expenditures for tobacco, $750,000,000. 

Annual expenditures for education, $275,000,000. 


The annual per capita expenditures for alcohol 
and tobacco is $29, and for all forms of education 
$3.50. Our national wealth and annual business 
are each rated at nearly one hundred billion dol- 
lars. We do not begin to comprehend our stupen- 
dous resources. We simply do not know what pos- 
sibilities are within our reach. When we awaken 
to the situation ‘‘ we the people ”’ will take hold of 
townships, and municipalities, and states, and na- 
tion, and will sweep away the things that make 
for ignorance, and will enthrone the forces that 
make for enlightenment and personal righteous- 
ness. 

Language Work. 


A strong conviction of the desirability not to say 
the necessity of getting the matter of salaries be- 
fore all the teachers in the state at this time has 
left small space for the discussion of language 
work, promised in Bulletin No. 3. Butan effort is 
made to present some brief suggestions and prin- 
ciples and show how these may be presented to the 
children. These suggestions will be made more 
concrete in the next bulletin. 


Narration and Description. 


Narration and description are the two styles of 
composition to be used in early training. They are 
both well adapted to the purpose. For narration, 
it may be said that children like stories and get 
most of their information that way. Description 
is involved in every story and is at the same time 
one of the best means of developing accurate ob- 
servation. Emphasis may be given here to a few 
of the essentials in teaching the child to use de- 
scription. Of course these essentials are important 
to the teacher as the basis for intelligent assign- 
ments. Thechild does not need to be taught these 
essentials; he is to be led to do the things sug- 
gested. 

First, the power of imagery or visualization is 
essential. The aim must be to suggest a picture 
and in order to suggest a picture in the mind of the 
reader, the writer must first be able to create a 
picture in his own mind. 

Second, the kind of subject is very important. 
The subject must be one that is particular and not 
general; concrete and not abstract; familiar and 
not strange. For example some particular, con- 
crete, everyday experience of the child must be 
chosen as the subject or object to be described. 
“Honor ’”’ is not a good subject for achild to write 
upon. It is too abstract. ‘“‘ How I fed the horses 
in the morning ’’ would be better. 

Third, the distinct, particular point of view from 
which the object is to be described is essential. 
The teacher in making the assignment must make 
this clear and definite. Any particular act or ob- 


j2ct at any time is seen from a particular angle or 


distance by the observer and this point of view 
must determine the description. = 

Fourth, a definite plan is essential. This is de- 
termined by the way consciousness always works. 
The whole is considered first thru attributes of the 
whole. The parts and their attributes next, and a 
final return to the whole is the order. oe 

Fifth, the entire range of sensuous activity 1s 
legitimate. The senses—sight, sound, taste, smell, 
and touch may furnish data. ; 

Sixth, action must be described. It is the move- 
ment, the process that is the real object the same 
as any other attribute. ; 

Seventh, the purpose may be purely intellectual, 
that is to get the plain truth before the hearer; or 
it may be emotional, that is to excite in the hearer 
the same glow that the original experience brought 
to the writer. This is doubtless the aim that should 
be uppermost in school work. 


BPR 
Pensioning of Teachers. 


By Prin. HENRY KRUEGER, Twelfth District School 
No. 1, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Altho pensioning of teachers is comparatively 
new in this country, it has been in vogue formany 
years in nearly all of the European countries. | 

Germany is conceded to have the best schools in 
the world, and as President Adams used to say, 
‘“‘The German teachers are the schoolmasters of 
the world.’’ There they have been pensioned for 
the last century. ; 

The argument advanced: in Germany is that the 
teachers, of all the state officers, are the ones who 
deserve the highest consideration, and the ones 
who are most likely to sacrifice their health in the 
discharge of their duties. At first the teachers 
bore the whole burden of pensioning, later the 
municipality and the state gradually relieved 
them, and in 1893, the contributions of the teach- 
ers were abolished. The salaries and the pensions 
have steadily increased; the pension amounting in 
Prussia to three-fourths, and in Hesse to the full 
amount of the salary. . ; 

In Germany the teacher can live as his neigh- 
bors do, enjoy cultivated society, rear a large 
family, send his sons to the university, teach his 
daughters to be cheerful, industrious, and frugal 
as their mothers are, and be assured of a compe- 
tency in old age. The government has felt that 
to cast off and forsake all of the old teachers when 
they could work no longer would be to disgust the 
whole body, to break off sympathies which unite 
them to their profession, and to shut out of it 
many noble spirits. 

Pensioning, permanent tenure of office, and the 
security of the teacher’s position, have, no doubt, 
contributed largely toward the excellence of the 
German school system. 

In 1891, the National Educational association at 
Philadelphia adopted the following resolution: 
** Justice, as well as the best service, requires the 
retirement and pensioning of teachers after a ser- 
vice of thirty years, and upon carefully devised 
conditions. We recommend the enactment of 
laws in the several states to permit and to regulate 
the retirement and pensioning of professional 
teachers. ’”’ 

Pension Legislation. 


Since that time a number of states have passed 
laws pensioning their teachers, but nowhere, ex- 
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cept in Maryland and in a few cities, are they pen- 
sioned from public funds. New Jersey has the 
honor of being the first state in the union to pass 
a law providing an income for all veteran public 
school teachers. California and Maryland also 
have laws pensioning all veteran public school 
teachers within their borders. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Delaware, South Carolina, the District of Colum- 
bia, Ohio, and Illinois have laws pensioning their 
teachers, but only in their large cities. 

The amount of money that each teacher has to 
pay yearly, the length of service required, and the 
annuities they receive vary in different states and 
cities. In most cases the dues are one per cent. 
of the teachers’ wages, twenty-five to thirty years 
of service, and the annuity is from $150 to one- 
half of their salary at time of retirement.” 

In 1896 the New York state legislature passed a 
pension law permitting the voters of any town to 
vote for or against pensioning teachers who have 
served for twenty-five years. 

In New York city, the teachers having taught 
thirty years receive out of the retirement fund 
one-half of their salary, not to exceed one thous- 
and dollars, but in no case shall the annuity of any 
teacher be less than six hundred dollars. At first 
the teachers paid a certain per cent. of their sal- 
aries, but under the revised charter nothing is 
said about money deducted from teachers’ salaries. 
The retirement fund consists principally of 5 per 
cent. of all excise moneys or license fees belong- 
ing to the city of New York. 

In Charleston, S. C., all teachers who are sixty- 
five years of age and have taught twenty-five 
years or more are pensioned by the school board. 

In 1900, the Massachusetts legislature passed an 
act providing a teachers’ retirement fund in the 
city of Boston. The scheme provides for a life an- 
nuity for each member of the association who by 
reason of disability may be compelled to retire 
from the service, or who, after thirty years of 
teaching (at least ten years of which must have 
been in the schools of Boston), may choose to re- 
tire. 

The assessments and annuities are uniform for 
all teachers and principals. It is estimated that 
the annuity will be about $300 a year. 

Two years ago, the teachers and principals of 
the Milwaukee public schools drafted a bill to pro- 
vide a retirement fund for the public school teach- 
ers of Milwaukee. This bill contained the best 
features of the pension laws of Boston, New York 
city, and Chicago. It was introduced inthe legis- 
lature by Senator Reukema, but on account of the 
lack of time for investigation, the school board of 
Milwaukee thought that the matter should be 
dropped for the time being. Not having the sup- 
port of the board, we withdrew our bill. 

Expert Opinion. 

I wish to quote what some of the educators of 
our country think about pensioning teachers. 

State Supt. C. J. Baxter, of New Jersey, says: 
‘*Our system of pensioning teachers has proved a 
success thus far. A system of annuities will at- 
tract and hold a higher grade of talent to the pro- 
fession. Talent adornsa profession and commands 
better pay. Talent will go where it is best paid 
and hest protected. Teachers relieved of anxiety 
for the future can give themselves more enthusias- 
tically to their work, insuring to the public better 
teaching and to the teacher better pay.”’ 

President Eliot, of Harvard, advocates an out- 
and-out system of state pensions. ; 

In the fifteenth annual report, the superinten- 
dent of the Boston public schools says: ‘‘ Men and 
women who have svent the prime and strength of 
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their lives in the public school service, have claims 
to consideration which only the most barbarous 
could deny. Probably the school board could do 
nothing which would more enhance the dignity, 
the attractiveness, and efficiency of the public 
school service than to put in operation a good sys- 
tem for the gradual retirement and pensioning of 
teachers. ’’ 

Superintendent Emerson, of Buffalo, says: ‘‘I 
believe pension laws a blessing for teachers.’’ 


_ According to Ex-State Supt. Pattergill of Mich- 
igan, ‘‘A broad liberal government honors its 
heroes and rewards them; a narrow, puny man 
scorns their just demands. I condemn most em- 
phatically all ungratefulness.’’ 

Ex-Supt. John E. Bradly, of Minneapolis, writes: 
“‘ A state can enjoy no greater blessing than su- 
perior teachers for her future citizens. Whatever 
will tend to improve the teaching force is valuable 
and important. The added security and consider- 
ation which the teacher would enjoy if eligible to 
a pension in old age will help to bring into the pro- 
fession men.and women of talent and character. 
Most of the colleges have been able to secure teach- 
ers whose services would command higher com- 
pensation in other pursuits, but who have been at- 
tracted by the security and permanence of the po- 
sition offered. In many instances college profes- 
sors have been pensioned in old age. The privilege 
of retiring on part pay has contributed to give 
Germany thoroly trained teachers who expect to 
make teaching their life work. 

““Tt would seem that a plan might be devised in 


‘this country by which a pension in old age would 


attract persons of superior culture into the ranks 
of teachers in greater numbers than at present.”’ 

Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, until recently of Spring- 
field, Mass., now Dean of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy, says: ‘‘ A pension system, 
in my judgment, would draw a much higher grade 
of talent into the profession. There is nothing but 
the love of the work and the opportunity of doing 
good that can tempt a man or woman of first rate 
ability to take it up as a life work. While this fact 
is not altogether an unmixed evil, it is far from 
being an unmixed good. Good salaries, better 
social recognition, permanency of tenure, and a cer- 
tainty of being above want after years of efficient 
service are over, are the only means by which such 
talent can be secured for this work. Permanency 
of tenure and a pension after a stated period of 
efficient service are secured by lav in all European 
countries that have made marked advance in edu- 
cation. They must beso secured here if ourschools 
are to be made equal with the best schools of Eu- 
rope. 

‘*It is argued that teachers ought to be paid so 
liberally while in the service that pensions will not 
be necessary. I reply that while in principle this 
is true, in fact it will neverbe done. Salaries will 
not be lowered because of prospective pensions, 
they will never be raised because of the absence 
of pensions.’’ 

Prof. B. T. Tweed of Cambridge, Mass., wrote: 
‘‘T think any argument for pensioning judges and 
firemen applies equally, or with greater force, tc 
the pensioning of teachers.’’ 

Prof. Wheelock of Auburn, N. Y., says: ‘‘ The 
question naturally suggests itself, why pension 
teachers more than other workers? It seems to 
me the answer is equally spontaneous. In no other 
class of workers is the drain of nervous energy so 
great as in the faithful teacher and _ therefore the 
liability of a physical breakdown. The lawyer or 
the doctor who has had twenty-five or thirty years 
of active service finds that he is just in the zenith 
of his power, that his services are in greater de- 
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mand than before, that his earning powers are in- 
creased rather than diminished. The teacher who 
has had thirty years service, finds himself worn 
out, and if by any accident he loses his position the 
possibility of his getting another is very remote 
indeed. ’’ 

Some of the Arguments. 

There are many millions of children in the public 
schools, and as some one has said, ‘‘ These chil- 
dren are growing to manhood and womanhood, and 
their steps to true citizenship are being guided 
aright by nearly half a million of teachers.”’ 

“Think you the obligation resting upon these 
teachers is less than that which would rest upon a 
half a million soldiers employed to defend their 
home and country? Are their wounds less severe, 
tho they be mental instead of physical? Are not 
greater self-reliance, courage, fortitude, and firm- 
ness required for the pedagog soldier? Then why 
should one be neglected and the other applauded? 
Let an army of half a million men be called to de- 
fend our seaports for two or three months and phy- 
sical suffering and injuries be received, how eager- 
ly the public would respond with life annuities; 
and yet, our teacher warriors guard interests fully 
as important, and sacrifice minds and bodies in 
noble efforts to accomplish a noble end. Do they 
not guard the portals leading to future citizenship? 
Where a man or woman has devoted thirty years 
of faithful conscientious service in the public 
schools, the state may well recognize its indebted- 
ness and assist them in their efforts, so that they 
may go about their tasks with a feeling of security 
as to the future and do infinitely better in their 
trying work.”’ 

The opponents of pensions claim that it would 
make teachers objects of charity, lower their self- 
respect, and lessen the respect of the community 
for them. In Germany the teachers are more re- 
spected than anywhere else in the world, and there 
they have been pensioned for the last hundred years. 

Professor Huxley retired with a pension of $6,- 
000; Professor Lane, of Harvard, after twenty- 
three years’ service, with a pension of $3000; 
President McCosh, of Princeton, at seventy-six 
years of age, was retired on a pension of $2500. 
The widows of several of our former Presidents, 
Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Lincoln, and Mrs. McKinley, re- 
ceived a pension of $5000 a year from the United 
States government. This proves conclusively that a 
pension does not lower the dignity of the recipient. 

Pensioning should not be considered a charity, 
but a means of improving the teaching service, 
for the reason that it results in the retirement of 
those teachers who, by reason of age or ill health 
cannot do efficient work. It would remove the 
anxiety for the future of those in the service, and 
they could spend all their energy for the welfare 
of their pupils. It would attract to the profession 
the best and brightest of both sexes; and it would 
secure a permanent tenure which of necessity goes 
with any system of pensioning. 

The law requires of the teacher high moral, 
mental, and physical qualifications, and after thirty 
years of poorly or moderately paid service, he has 
undoubtedly given much more than he received, 
and is entitled to a pension. 

Jupiter once offered a reward to the one who 
should be the most worthy of it. When the ap- 
pointed hour came there were present the lawyer 
‘and the doctor, the merchant and the mechanic, 
the farmer and the miner. Eachin his turn plead- 
ed his cause—why he was the most deserving of 
the prize. At last came the teacher who said, ‘‘I 
have taught them all.’’ 

It is the teacher -who builds the character of 
the people, shapes the nation’s destiny, and fits 
man for eternity. 
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Joseph Lancaster. 


Joseph Lancaster, the eccentric pioneer of uni- 
versal education in England, was born on the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1778, at Southwark, 
the suburb of London on the south of the Thames. 
His father was an old soldier who supported his 
family out of a pension and the profits he derived 
from his occupation as a cane-maker. 

Joseph Lancaster’s own education, it is apparent 
from his writings, did not go very far. That he 
did not spell well would itself be no indication of 
restricted opportunities, because the nineteenth 
century had well advanced before men of even ex- 
tensive culture surrendered their original preroga- 
tive of spelling to suit their own convenience, and 
it will be remembered that one of Fielding’s hero- 
ines in describing a lover of hers, said, ‘‘ He spelled 
pretty well for a lord.’’ But Lancaster’s writings 
are full of those solecisms of language which any 
good school even in the eighteenth century would 
soon have corrected. oh a 

But his education, such as it was, inspired in him 
agreatloveof reading. ‘‘Thatboon,’’ said Gibbon, 
‘““which I would not exchange for the empire of 
the world,’’ and he early displayed a marked sin- 
gularity of character, seldom restrained by wise 
consideration of ways and means. Thus at four- 
teen he set out for Jamaica with the grand design 
of imparting a liberal education to all the blacks in 
that island, equipped with nothing but the Bible 
and a copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress. At Bristol 
he was induced to relinquish his project and return 
home, where he disappointed his parents’ hopes of 
his becoming a preacher by joining himself to the 
Quakers, the one body of Christian believers who 
have no preachers. This seems peculiarly unfor- 
tunate as he certainly possessed all the persuasive 
qualities which make a popular pulpit orator. | 

Being thus disabled by his religious connections 
from being a preacher, he determined to adopt the 
career of a schoolmaster, and after a short period 
spent as an assistant at two schools, he opened a 
school of his own. His school was for the accom- 
modation of the children of the poor, and the 
charges were extremely moderate. His father 
furnished the premises, and Lancaster himself 
fitted up the desks and benches. He soon had 
some hundred and fifty or two hundred children 
around him, whom he cared for indefatigably, 
even feeding and clothing a considerable part of 
their number during the severe winter. He was 
then about twenty. 

Of course he could not do this by himself, but 
he always possessed that species of persuasion by 
which people were induced to become enthusiastic 
in support of his ideas, and liberal in their contri- 
butions of money. Hisschool, from the beginning, 
was unique. In an age when the rod was supposed 
to be the only means of stimulating learning, and 
when even at Eton and Harrow the boys of the 
very highest classes were whipped in batches like 
Guinea slaves in a mutiny, Joseph Lancaster was 
all kindness and zeal. On holidays he led large 
parties of his scholars on excursions into the coun- 
try, and on Sundays entertained scores of young 
visitors with a generous refection of cakes and tea. 

His school was a great success, at least as far as 
numbers were concerned. He was indeed over- 
whelmed by his pupils. Being unable to teach 
them all himself, and being far too poor to hire 
assistants, the idea occurred to him of setting the 
boys who knew a little to teach the boys who knew 
less. Thus was evolved the celebrated monitorial 
system, which was supposed by Lancaster and in- 
deed by many others to be the one thing which, if 
put into general operation, would solve all the prob- 
lems of society and bring Paradise to earth at once. 
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To us the celebrated system seems neither re- 
markable nor wonder-working, but it must be re- 
membered that so deplorable was the lack of gen- 
eral education in England at that time, that any 
promise of educating even a small section of the 
people was a matter of deep interest and of good 
augury. The church, the first founder of general 
education, had abandoned her original principles 
and beyond keeping up the schools established in 
the middle ages and in the time of Edward VI. 
made no effort to introduce a general system of 
regular instruction. Indeed, instigated by the 
loud clamors of several old ladies who considered 
themselves the especial defenders of orthodoxy, 
and by the high Tories, magazines and pulpits re- 
sounded with the denunciations of reverend and 
very reverend orators against Lancaster’s plan of 
unsectarian education as being a direct attack on 
the church. Which was all very well if the church 
had been making any effort to educate these chil- 
dren herself. 

But stupidity and bigotry did not have their own 
way. The accounts of Lancaster’s school aroused 
much interest. In 1802 there came as visitors 
Lord Somerville and John, sixth Duke of Bedford, 
and these noblemen were the vanguard of a dis- 
tinguished array of guests. The Earl of Winchel- 
sea, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset, the Dean of Westminster, 
the Bishop of Durham, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief 
Justice all entered the portals of Lancaster’s hum- 
ble school, and finally in 1805, after numerous very 
noble and right reverend names had been set down 
on Lancaster’s subscription list, the king himself 
commanded Lancaster’s attendance, and after an 
interview his majesty promised to subscribe one 
hundred pounds annually, and smaller contributions 
were made in behalf of the queen and the prin- 
cesses. It is curious to note that this royal sub- 
scription of one hundred pounds has been continued 
down to this day. 

Nothing could now have checked Lancaster’s 
prosperity but Lancaster himself. Undoubtedly 
honest, he insisted upon living like a magnate, and 
traveled to deliver free lectures in a state befitting 
the landlord of an hundred manors. When his 
debts became burdensome he rashly flung himself 
into manufacturing and inn-keeping ventures 
which increased them still more, and if it had not 
been for the martyr-like exertions of a band of en- 
thusiastic friends, headed by the royal dukes of 
Kent and Sussex, his schools must inevitably have 
been closed by the sheriff. 

Respectfully as these followers regarded him, 
they could not, with all their belief in his schools, 
continue to meet his demands upon them. It in- 
deed requires no little faith to work zealously for 
a cause, the promoter of which, after having had 
five thousand pounds of his personal debts cleared 
off with incredible exertions, calmly comes back at 
you the next year with five thousand more. 

It became necessary to save Lancaster’s schools 
from Joseph Lancaster. A committee of high- 
minded and unwearied gentlemen, who had stood 
by the schoolmaster in every vicissitude, offered 
once more to pay all his mounting debts if he would 
turn over to them the schools, which they guaran- 
teed to support liberally. Thus, on the previous 
foundation of the Royal Lancasterian Schools, 
was erected the stable edifice of the British and 
Foreign School society, an organization which 
exists at the present day, and during its century 
of existence has been a constant benefactor to 
numbers who otherwise would have been without 
the inestimable advantages of instruction. In this 
society Lancaster was assigned an honorable and 
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lucrative office, ample to satisfy his love for benefi- 
cent activity and making him, when his early sur- 
roundings are considered, a man of means. 

It is lamentable to have to relate that he neg- 
lected his duties for more self-glorifying pursuits, 
that he persistently forced quarrel after quarrel 
upon his supporters, and that finally in pique and 
with the idea of starting a system of schools in 
rivalry to those thus previously founded by him- 
self, he resigned his position in the British and 
Foreign School Society and betook himself to a 
campaign of malediction against his truest friends. 

The forbearance of these English gentlemen is 
almost unbelievable. They were libeled in a set of 
furious pamphlets, and yet they subscribed to re- 
lieve the financial necessities into which Lancaster’s 
heedlessness had broughthim. The duke of Kent, 
father of the future Queen Victoria, sent for him 
to come to the palace, and condescended to argue 
with this most un-Quaker like of Quakers for sev- 
eral hours, but to no avail. Lancaster regarded 
his innovation of the monitorial plan of school in- 
struction as a discovery as great as that of the 
printing press or electricity, and proposed frantic- 
ally to destroy any system of education over which 
he could not exercise undisturbed sway. 

But the manifest integrity and the educational 
zeal of his calumniated successors kept the English 
people to their side, and Lancaster, finding, with 
all his persuasive eloquence, that he could not effect 
anything more in England, borrowed money from 
the men he had unsparingly denounced, and sailed 
impatiently for America. 

Lancaster’s ideas had been taken up eagerly in 
the United States, and it was to carry out his plan 
that there was organized in February, 1805, the 
New York Public School society. The society’s 
child, the magnificent public school system of the 
greater city of New York, will celebrate next 
month the centennial of this humble beginning, 
from which has sprung probably the greatest, cer- 
tainly the most extensive municipal elementary 
education the world has yet seen. In 1807 the 
state made the first appropriation for the schools 
in New York, which, from the report of one of the 
committee who had been in England and seen Lan- 
caster’s school, was established on the Lancasterian 
model. 

Thus, when Lancaster arrived in New York in 
the autumn of 1818, he was met by the mayor and 
recorder of the city. Governor De Witt Clinton in- 
vited him to Albany, and when he arrived in 
Washington the federal house passed a resolution 
‘‘That Joseph Lancaster, the friend of learning 
— of man, be admitted to a seat within the 

a Suh 

A school was opened at Philadelphia, and then 
another at Baltimore, where Lancaster issued a 
sort of proclamation informing the ‘“‘citizens of 
the United States who feel the importance of edu- 
cation that J. Lancaster and his family have 
made Baltimore their home, and are decided on 
considering America as their adopted country.”’ 
But the United States did not live up to the rap- 
turous opinions entertained of them at the first 
arrival, and in 1825 Lancaster, accepted the invita- 
tion of Bolivar, the liberator of South America, to 
come south to Venezuela and establish a system of 
public education in the newly liberated republics. 
In high spirits he sailed for Caracas. 

He was received with high honor, and the illus- 
trious president himself attended Lancaster’s mar- 
riage at the South American capital to a widow of 
Philadelphia. Nevertheless, in less than a year 
Lancaster returned to Philadelphia from that ‘land 
of deceit and blood,’’ glad, as he writes, “‘to es- 
cape the fangs and talons of a tyrant, a man of 
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blood, who, if he had ever had a particle of shame 
in his iron soul or corrupt heart, would have blushed 
in his black face both red and white.’’ 

It is impossible to ascertain now the merits of 
the dispute between the dictator and the school- 
master, but on his return to America the latter lived 
for a time at Trenton, and the people of that New 
Jersey town seem to have possessed, according to 
Lancaster’s account, all of the unamiable charac- 
teristics of the Columbian despot. 

From that time until 1838 he wandered over the 
eastern cities of the United States and thru the 
provinces of Canada, everywhere greeted with re- 
spect as the founder of the common schools, and 
being most energetic in teaching. But his creative 
energy had evaporated, and no abiding foundation 
remains from those years. On the 23d of October, 
1838, being on the point of returning to England, 
he died in New York as the result of an accident 
in the streets, having almost reached the age of 
sixty years. 

The monitorial system of pupil teachers does not 
strike us, at this day, as a marvelous plan, and it 
is certain that the Rev. Andrew Bell had hit upon 
it at Madras quite independently of Lancaster. The 
defects of Lancaster’s temperament are so appar- 
ent that they cannot be avoided by the eye, but, 
notwithstanding his tendency to self-glorification, 
he had sincerely at heart the welfare of the young. 
He first made training necessary to teaching, he 
founded the first training college, he prepared the 
way for the foundation of the two great British 
scholastic societies, and he has the no mean claim 
to public recognition and respect of having called 
the attention of men to popular education, and 
been instrumental in thus giving to the children 
of the Anglo-Saxon world the opportunity of es- 
caping from the deadening prc spect of a life of ig- 
norance. 

(‘‘ Joseph Lancaster ’’ by David Salmon. 
mans, Green, & Company, London, Is. 6d.) 

Dr. Salmon is well-known to American teachers by his ed- 
ucational writings. He has supplied a most satisfactory 
monograph on Lancaster. The book shows extensive re- 


search and sympathetic understanding. There is nothing 
better in print concerning the great common school pioneer. 


CPON 
A History by Educators. 


The success of the first volume of The United 
States: A History of Three Centuries, has been 
phenomenal in England. The work has been writ- 
ten by Dr. W. E. Chancellor, of Paterson, and Mr. 
T. W. Hewes, of East Orange, both well-known 
educators. The London Academy reviewed it as 
follows, and the review is worth reading for its il- 
luminating survey of American history. The au- 
thors and publishers are certainly to be congratu- 
lated in their good fortune in getting for their book 
so favorable a reception in the mother-country at 
the hands of one of the foremost literary journals 
of the world. 


The Twelve Pillars of the Republic. 


The United States—A History of Three Centuries, by Wil- 
liam Estabrook Chancellor and Fletcher Willis Hewes. Part 
I., Colonization, 1607-1697. (Putnam. 15s. net )—This first 
volume of a comprehensive history of the United States ar- 
rests attention by its thoro scholarship, its breadth of treat- 
ment, and its lucidity of style. Its literary qualities are 
most evident in the sustained narrative of Mr. Chancellor, 
giving the political and social development of the people, 
while Mr. Hewes, to whom the plan of the book is due, is 
author of the sections upon the statistical and economic his- 
tory of the country. These students of the republic of the 
New World recognize the solidarity of history and show the 
structure of colonial America resting upon the foundation of 
the great European powers. In the opening chapter on 


Long- 


‘‘The Beginnings of New Spain’’ we are given vivid 
sketches of the two dominant Catholic countries, Spain in 
its proud supremacy and Portugal as the pioneer in maritime 
discovery, t 


the daring imagination of Prince Henry the 
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Navigator and the achievements of his great venturers. 
The defeat of Philip II. was the first of the causes which 
made the New World English and Protestant. ‘‘The wind 
of God ’’ which scattered the Armada made open path to the 
sea-rovers of England. 

If Christopher Columbus gave the western continent to 
the world, our author holds that to Walter Raleigh America 
is indebted for its land and people. His was the dream of 
building over-seas a broad Protestant empire as bulwark 
against Catholic Spain. Despite the partition of the new 
world by Pope Alexander VI. between Spain and Portugal in 
1493, the Virginian Company won its charter from King 
James in 1606, which resulted in the founding of Jamestown. 
Almost contemporary with this was the beginning of New 
Netherland in the settling of New Amsterdam under the 
Dutch West India Company. Following the Cavaliers in 
Virginia and the Dutch in New York, the English Puritans 
founded the Plymouth colony in 1620. In 1648 Plymouth, 
with the settlements of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New Haven, united in a confederation, known as ‘‘The 
United Colonies of New England.’’ Rhode Island, founded 
by Roger Williams on the principle of universal toleration, 
became a sanctuary for the oppressed and persecuted. It 
was governed by the masters of families incorporated into a 
town fellowship. A close study is given of the settlement 
of the other colonies: Catholic Maryland, modeled on the 
Palatinate of Durham and under the Barons Baltimore, as- 
suring full religivus liberty; the Carolinas, granted to favor- 
ites of Charles II., which in the ‘‘Unalterable Constitu- 
tions’’ drawn up by Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earlof Shaftes- 
bury, attempted the establishment of feudalism in the New 
World; and the Quaker colonies of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware. 

In his consideration of the religious influences which 
swayed the destiny of the colonies Mr. Chancellor empha- 
sizes the free thought of the Dutch, which had earlier 
reached England, and so thru its Puritans or Separatists, as 
well as by the colony of New Netherland, wrought in 
behalf of liberty and toleration. In the comparison of 
the Spanish and French in their settlements with the 
English the author attributes the failure of the former to 
their disinclination to take root in the new soil. They were 
adventurers only, not colonists making homes. On the sub- 
ject of the relation of the Indians to the settlers Mr. Chan- 
cellor gives a higher estimate than is usual of the character 
of the Aborigines and an impartial consideration of the 
causes of the Indian wars. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ The Beginnings of New France,’’ the 
failure of France to fulfil her destiny of her overlordship to 
North America is attributed to the selfish policy of Louis 
XIV. in sacrificing the interests of the colony to his own ad- 
vantage, in imposing — the people of the New World the 
outworn feudalism of the Old. 

Mr. Hewes gives a clear and concise account of the econ- 
omic development of the country; early colonial agriculture, 
of which corn (maize) and tobacco were the staples; the be- 
ginning of the woolen manufacture in thespinning and weav- 
ing of the women; the experiments in cotton and flax on 
hand looms; and the attempts to introduce the silkworm. 
The discovery of ‘‘iron-stone’’ in New England led to the 
establishment of foundries, which were the feeble beginnings 
of the great industries of iron and steel. This was followed 
by the enterprise of shipbuilding, held in check by the 
‘* Navigation Acts ’’ of the English Parliament. 

The authors of this history are animated by no spirit of 
insistent “mapeonygee in which America is studied in detach- 
ment as the one great experiment in democracy. The Re- 
public of the West is recognized as the result of great move- 
ments in the Old World and given its rightful place in the 
procession of world powers. : 
L. STUDDIFORD MCCHESNEY. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The Grammar School Algebra, by Prof. David Eugene 
Smith, of Columbia university, N. Y., is intended as an in- 
troduction to algebra, and is adapted to the needs of the sev- 
enth or eighth school year. The leading features may be 
summarized as follows: (1) an arrangement in harmony with 
existing courses of poy be (2) a presentation designed to 
awaken the interest of the pupils; {3) a topical arrangement 
for each half year, every important topic being repeated; (4) 
simplicity of explanations; (5) development of the relation 
of algebra to arithmetic both in theory and in a 
(6) emphasis laid on the importance of oral as well as writ- 
ten algebra. (Ginn & Company, Boston. Price, 50 cents.) 


. Commercial Law, by D. Curtis Gano, LL.M., of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., bar, assisted by Samuel C. Williams, teacher 
of commercial law in the Rochester Business institute.— 
This is a volume of the Williams & Rogers series, and covers 
legal subjects on which it is desirable that every educated 
business man should be informed. These subjects are con- 
tracts, sale of personal property, negotiable instruments, 
agency, bailment, partnership, corporations, insurance, real 
property, courts and their jurisdiction, pleading and prac- 
tice, ete. The author’s aim has been to present those fun- 
damental principles that the business man will most fre- 
quently find of value to him, and which the teacher of com- 
mercial law will regard as most useful to his classes. Tech- 
nical terms have been avoided as much as possible and the 
— have been presented in the order it is deemed advis- 
able for the teacher to present them. Full sets of forms 
have been given in appropriate connection with the text. 
(American Book Company, New York.) 


The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, edited by Prof. C. T. 
Winchester, of Wesleyan university, are issued in a volume 
of the Gateway Series. This series aims to give the Eng- 
lish texts required for entrance to college in a form which 
shall make them clear, interesting, and helpful, and to supply 
the knowledge which the student needs to pass the examina- 
tion. The selections are treated as works of literature to 
be read and enjoyed, not to be parsed and scanned and pulled 
to.pieces. Theintroduction of this book treats of Steele and 
Addison, the Tatler and the Spectator, and the Coverley 
Papers. There is a copious bibliography, a chronological 
table, and about fifty pages of notes. (The American Book 
Company, New York.) 





Shakespeare’s King Henry V. is perhaps the most popular 
of the great writer’s historical dramas. There is no doubt 
that Henry V. was a favorite character with Shakespeare 
himself. Dr. Rolfe’s edition of the play published in 1877 
has been thoroly revised on the same plan as a number of 
other plays. It is illustrated and has notes covering every 

oint not likely to be clearly understood. (The American 
Book Company, New York.) 


The Elements of Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry, by 
Albert L. Candy, Ph.D., assistant professor of mathematics 
in the university of Nebraska.—A fuller treatment than 
usual is given of the general analytic method before taking 
up the subject of the conic sections, and subjects have been 
introduced that are not ordinarily included in text-books on 
analytic geometry. As the book is intended for beginners, 
numerous illustrative examples are given in the first part on 
plane geometry, and also a large number of exercises. The 
numerical examples have all been prepared for this book. 
One object is to develop the power of investigation and to 
bridge over, as far as possible, the chasm between the theo- 
retical and practical. They are placed at the end of part 1., 
so that they may be assigned at any time without seeming 
to have been passed over. The theory of the second part on 
solid geometry is somewhat fuller, and the examples are 
considerably more extensive both as to number and char- 
acter than is usually the case in elementary books. (D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston.) 


A Spanish Grammar, by E. C. Hills, of Colorado college, 
and J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard university, presents the more 
important facts of pronunciation, inflection, and syntax in a 
clear and adequate way. No attempt is made to separate 
inflection and syntax; it is hardly necessary to keep them 
asunder in an elementary book. An abundance of exercise 
material has been given, and the exercises have been made 
as practical as possible. The grammar has been prepared 
with a view to facilitate the early reading of easy Spanish 
texts. (D. C. Heath & Company, Boston.) 


The story of The River’s Children, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, is an idyl of the Mississippi. It tells of the men and 
women who live along the lower Mississippi and who love 
and fear the great river as a mysterious, insatiable, relent- 
less power. It tells of the Father of Waters, tho in the 
story we read frequently ‘‘ Old Mother Mississippi.’’ It is 
said of a sunset on the river, ‘‘ Was ever anything more 
gorgeous and at the same time so tender? One could ima- 
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ine almost any miracle’s happening over there in the West. 
Yea, I know the skies of Italy, and they’re no better. They 
are bluer and pinker, perhaps, in a more paintable way, but 
when the sun sets across the Mississippi, especially when 
we have their dreamy cloud effects, it goes down with varia- 
tion and splendor, unmatchedanywhere.’’ The book is full of 
delicate and delicious humor, of rare sweetness and tender- 
ness. It is calculated best to appeal toa river child. aga 
Century Co. Price, $].00.) B. L. 


Elinor Arden, Royalist, is the title of a story by Mary 
Constance Du Bois. The scene of action is laid in the period 
of the Round heads and Royalists of Cromwell’s time. The 
charming little orphan heroine, is obliged to live with rela- 
tives who belong to the round heads, and the severity of the 
Puritanical training they give the little girl is very trying to 
one of her temperament and previous training. This inter- 
esting tale it founded upon an actual incident in the life of 
the princess, Henrietta Anne. The story is charming and 
exceedingly well written. (The Century Co. Price, rs me 


The Tragedie of Julius Caesar is an exact reproduction of 
the first folio, published in 1523, the only change being the 
substitution of the modern s for the long f, and other slight 
modifications of typography, but spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, etc., all are retained. It seems that Shakes- 
peare should be reprinted thus, especially as the text can be 
read with as pele ease as in the most modernized edition. 
At least every student and lover of English literature 
should possess in his library one set of the master’s plays 
as they are most likely to have come from his hand. 

The book is daintily printed and bound, and the notes of 
the editors, Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, are 
what notes ought to be, a sensible smotheing of difficulties 
where they occasionally occur, not a smothering up of each 
line with unnecessary emendations and far-fetched objec 
tions. The preface contains an interesting account of the 
successive editions of the plays, and the necessity for a re- 
turn to the original text. A similar treatment of all 
Shakespeare’s works, which we hope the editors will make, 
would lay literature under a happy obligation to them. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


There are somany Americans now that visit England an- 
nually that the volume entitled Among English Inns will 
find many readers. It is a volume we laid aside for special 
examination, because of personal experience in several of 
those quaint and attractive dwellings. There isa map of 
the country visited, a matter so often neglected that the 
reader is attracted and pleased at the outset. Clovelly, 
that queer place, is visited; so are Boston and Nor- 
wich; there are illustrations of Winchester cathedral and 
many churches. The illustrations are unusually good and 
one is made acquainted with the appearance of the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Arms,’’ the ‘‘ Three Crowns,”’ the ‘‘ Bell Inn,’’ and numer- 
ous other hostelries with names only Englishmen could se- 
lect. We miss, or are disappointed in not finding, more of 
the real life of the inns; perhaps this is because the writer 
is a woman. We hadkept Washington Irving before us; he 
was the first to present the English inn as a place well 
worth visiting and studying. The author tellsus a gooddeal 
of things outside or around the inn, but does not seem to 
have penetrated the interiors. Nevertheless, she has much 
to say that is worth saying. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


Students’ Laboratory Manual of Physical Geography, by 
Albert Perry Brigham, professor of geology in Colgate uni- 
versity.—The system of making individual work the most 
prominent part of the course Professor Brigham thinks 
should be — as fully to geology as to any other science. 
His text-book was prepared on this plan, and: this handbook 
supplements the work by asking many questions for the stu- 
dent to answer in his own note-book, and by describing a few 
experiments for original investigation. 

he work starts with the form of the earth and the deter- 
mination of latitude and longitude. There the relations to 
the sun are determined and the questions of time. The work 
of rivers as erosive agents, with the deposits of the detritus, 
is shown by an experiment, and this is applied in sectional 
and contour sheets of the country. The weathering of the 
rocks forms soils. Glaciers are great molding agents. Then 
the formation of mountains and valleys gives the present 
surface conditions. The action of the atmosphere and the 
climatic status of continents complete the course. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York.) 


A very pleasing story is told by Carroll Watson Rankin 
under the title of Dandelion Cottage. Four girls from eleven 
to fourteen years of age play at housekeeping in a deserted 
cottage, where a piano box is a part of the furniture. 
These four had neighbors, and they had various adventures, 
some sad and some gay, but on the whole they enjoyed 
themselves One is quite often reminded of the Elsie Dins- 
more series by this book, only it is an improvement on them 
in very many ways. By many girls of the age of eight or 


ten it will be read with real pieasure; no effort of thought 
and but little of imagination is needed. There are nice illus- 
(Henry Holt & Co. 


trations. $1.00.) 
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If the labor leaders could be persuaded to turn 
their thoughts from strikes and boycots to the 
common schools, there would be less bitterness 
and more hope for the advent of an era of indus- 
trial co-operation. But the time is not yet. The 
thought still appears too remote from the labor 
problem. The immediate present looms up too 
tremendously to encourage any looking beyond. 
Nevertheless the common school is the only factor 
of which the laborer can hope for a real solution 
of his difficulties. Some day this will be more gen- 
erally recognized. Now and then one of the van- 
guard is heard, and each month the note is clearer 
and more decisive. Here are some words spoken 
last week by Justice William J. Gaynor at the 
People’s Forum in New Rochelle, N. Y.: 

All the advancement that has ever come to the working- 
man has not been either by the fairness of the Crown nor 
yet by the Church: but by his own effort toward advance- 
ment, by combination and education. In his advance the 
common school has played an important part. If the work- 
ingman will see to it that the school remains inviolate, the 
center of thought, he need never be afraid that the influence 
of the few who own property will rule the many. That is 
only the same as saying that education will save us from all 
future shoals, and will one day solve this problem for us. 

Here is the keynote. The common school must 
become the center—educational, social, political, 
industrial. All lines may be madeto radiate from it. 


Let us hope that the New York City teachers 
will not make the mistake of taking advantage of 
the board’s error in revising the by-laws relating 
to increases of salaries. As moral leaders in the 
community they cannot do otherwise than adhere 
to the spirit of the law. The newspapers have 
figured out that the error may cost the city $100,- 
000 for back salaries and the advancement of all 
teachers of seven years’ experience to the salary 
schedule intended for eleven years’ service. There 
has been too much going to law for the good of the 
profession. The lawyers who share in the raids 
have a way of making the scraping around for 
more pay appear as a most exalted occupation. 
But the people are looking at the performances in 
a somewhat different light. Mr. Maxwell’s usual 
vigor in crushing abuses of this nature seems to 
have waned of late. All forms of ‘‘grafting’’ 
should be severely handled. If he does not do it, 
somebody else will. 


The committee appointed by the International 
Kindergarten Union to consider problems of infant 
education, has been having a very gratifying meet- 
ing in New York city. The two hundred local kin- 
dergartners were given an opportunity to see and 
hear the leaders in their chosen sphere of work. 
Dr. Jenny B. Merrill presided at the public meet- 
ing and extended New Year’s greetings to all the 
lovers of little children. Miss Laws, of Cincinnati, 
who is the president of the I. K. U., congratulated 
New York city upon having again decided against 
corporal punishment and upon having provided a 
kindergarten for the convalescent children of 
Bellevue hospital. Miss McCullock, of St. Louis, 
Miss Vandewalker, of Milwaukee, Miss Harris, of 
Rochester, Miss Harrison, of Chicago, Miss Hill, 
of Louisville, and Miss Haven, of New York, gave 
brief addresses. Miss Myra Kelly told two amus- 
ing child stories in her own inimitable way. 

During holiday week the Committee was enter- 
tained by Madame Kraus-Boelte, the great kinder- 
garten pioneer, at a dinner at the Hotel San Remo. 
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Madame Kraus had invited also anumber of prom- 
inent educators to meet the Committee, among 
them Dr. Maxwell, Dr. MacCracken, Dr. Balliet, 
Professor Lough of New York university; Dean 
Russell and Dr. Frank McMurry of Teachers col- 
lege; President Levermore of Adelphi college; Miss 
Emma Johnston, principal of the Brooklyn Train- 
ing school; Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, Ossian Lang, 
Dr. James P. Haney; Associate Supt. and Mrs. 
Meleney; Dr. and Mrs. Walter L. Hervey; Miss 
Anna Harvey, Dr. Darralh, Miss Mary A. Wells, 
and Miss Schliepstein. The reception was informal 
and was very much enjoyed by all who were privi- 
leged to be present. 

An afternoon reception was tendered the Com- 
mittee by Miss Caroline Haven at the Ethical Cul- 
ture school, which was very largely attended. 

The unanimous vote was that the New York city 
meeting was a most delightful one. The I. K. U. 
will meet at Toronto, in April. 


BPI 


Recreation Center in Newark. 


Thru the cooperation of the Newark Federation 
of Public School Parents’ association, the Newark 
Social Settlement association, and other civic organ- 
izations of the New Jersey metropolis, there will be 
opened in January a recreation center with Royal 
L. Melendy of the Social Settlement in charge. 

Some time ago, before a meeting of ‘women in- 
terested in the schools, Dr. Addison B. Poland said 
that it was coming to be realized that the schools 
should be in use, not only for the few hours when 
lessons are being taught, but every evening in the 
week. In the recreation center thus secured, Dr. 
Poland said that there should bea study room for 
those who wished to work quietly, a library where 
reading could be enjoyed, rooms where girls could 
sew and learn to cook and boys could carve wood, 
a playroom where quiet games could be enjoyed, 
and another playroom where those who wanted to 
indulge in noisier games could be noisy to their 
hearts’ content. Dr. Poland proved that these bene- 
fits could be as easily secured as the much less ad- 
vantageous plan of keeping the school yards open be- 
tween the hours of school closing and dark for the 
sake of the few boys who might wander into evil 
on a wintry afternoon. 

So the ladies were pursuaded, and within a few 
weeks a recreation center will be opened in a build- 
ing in the rear of the Commerce street school. It 
will be furnished at an expense of about five hun- 
dred dollars. The cooperation of the schools in 
making it a success is earnestly hoped for. 


BPR 


A Metric Chart Free to Schools. 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. 
C., exhibited at St. Louis a very useful large chart 
with graphic comparisons of the metric with the 
old weights and measures. These charts have 
been found invaluable in the school-room and else- 
where in all countries which have adopted the 
metric system, i. e. all civilized nations except 
Russia, England,and the United States. The large 
cost of those for sale by the school supply houses 
has deterred many schools from ordering tho they 
felt the need. Director S. W. Stratton of the 
Bureau of Standards writes that he will send one 
of these charts free to any school which sends a 
postal application. Every teacher not already 
having a thoroly good metric chart should send a 
card addressed U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., andsay, ‘‘ Please send for my school 
the metric chart shown at St. Louis,’’ and sign 
with post-office address. 
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Socialocracy. 


Civilized communities advance along certain 
stages, as is clearly disclosed in history. These 
are autocracy,- monarchy, democracy, and social- 
ocracy or so-ci-oc-ra-cy. This last means the liv- 
ing together of a people where contributions 
enough are made to insure the welfare of each. 
Toward this by slow stages humanity is steadily 
verging. 

How much the community should do for its mem- 
bers isa problem that can only be solved by trial. 
A glance at the educational accomplishments of 
the past century will aid in the understanding of 
the solutions to be attained in other directions. 
It is but little beyond fifty years since the public 
schools of this city were supported by subscrip- 
tion, and such dole as the aldermen saw fit to be- 
stow annually. Principal Owen who only lately 
died was appointed a teacher at a salary of $50 
per year by the noble Public School society. At 
that time taxation to support the schools would not 
have been entertained a moment. 

The first excuse .offered for the taxing of prop- 
erty to support the public schools was that the so- 
cial organization would be safer if there was edu- 
cation. At one of the State Teachers’ associations 
of that era the title of the address of the presiding 
officer was ‘‘ Educate or We Perish.’’ Again, the 
title appears, ‘‘Schools Cheaper than Jails.’’ But 
this ground is no longer urged; it is conceded that 
the community owes it to the children to start 
them as well equipped as possible in the battle they 
have to engage in. They must know the common 
arts of the community in order to understand the 
life, thought, and activities of that community. 

The opposition to a general tax for the support 
of the public schools of this state was intense 
about 1848; the vote of the people was largely 
against it. Ata meeting held to discuss free pub- 
lic education, a most violent opposition was de- 
veloped. It wasnouncommon thing for opponents 
to declare that no power should compel them to 
pay for the education of any children except their 
own. The legislature compromised the matter by 
collecting by general tax $800,000 and dividing it 
among the schools. From that by slow stages the 
entire cost of the schools is collected by a general 
tax. 

The proposal to give higher education at the 
public expense was also resisted, and in this state 
was not consented to until somewhat lately. The 
proposition of the Western states to give instruc- 
tion in their colleges free created amazement; the 
argument thus used was that it was expedient to 
prevent their seeking eastern colleges. Thus the 
socialistic idea was evaded. But all thinking peo- 
ple felt that free secondary education by the state 
must be afforded when free primary education was 
conceded. 

There is every year a deeper feeling that every 
one must not be left to struggle along in the march 
of life unaided and unguided. This is claimed to 
have originated in the Christian precept ‘‘ Love 
Your Neighbor.’’ Coming from whatever source 
it may the feeling is in the human heart and has 
produced schools, hospitals of all kinds, salvation 
armies, helping hand associations, and innumer- 
able charitable agencies. And it is plain that the 
feeling is acquiring impetus, and that it will exert 
a greater influence in the coming century than in 
any that have come and gone. 

As 1905 dawns upon the earth the teacher is a 
greater contributing agency for good than ever be- 
fore. What communities will do for their mem- 
bers is of course deeply interesting; Germany pro- 
poses life insurance and pensions, and these are 
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matters that will be considered by every nation in 
the course of time. But here it is proposed to look 
at the good to be conferred by education. The 
hasty review just made shows the public willing 
to bestow more than reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. While not proposing to teach trades, it 
does propose to cause an acquaintance with the use 
of tools and to impart an ability to manipulate va- 
rious materials. 

There is a further perception that the members 
of a community are better off for having what may 
be put under the broad termof culture. Toa pro- 
prietor of a restaurant in Boston it was remarked 
that the young lady waiters performed their duties 
with much grace. ‘‘That’’ he said, ‘‘is the re- 
sult of the athletic training they got in our city 
schools.’’ Now that training of the body was not 
given with reference to employment in a restau- 
rant; it was given that a mastery of the body 
might be attained. 

The effect of culture is plainly a higher one than 
mere instruction or drill. The teacher who intends 
to benefit the social organization by his work must 
therefore aim todo the highest kind of work in 
his school-room. As the years advance a higher 
type of work is not only possible but is really de- 
manded. It may be stated as a fact that is 
conceded by all in positions to take a wide survey 
of the field that really able educators are scarce. 
On this point much might be said. There are 
those who can teach a class or manage a school 
but who have given no evidence of understanding 
the large principles that lie at the basis. Educa- 
tion under the larger view proposed above is a long 
and intricate subject; it is the science of man. 

Comparing the dawning of this year with that 
of 1895, 1885, and so on, itis apparent that the 
desire of the community is for a larger contribu- 
tion by the school to its welfare. Is the school 
ready to make this larger contribution? The com- 
munity has provided normal schools and is doing a 
great deal to bring about broader and more benefi- 
cent results and it feels somewhat doubtful 
whether these are being received. Besides pos- 
sessing a training there must be also a devotion. 
The hope of the world, it will be seen, lies in the 
human race, and they are under the guardianship 
of the teachers. 


PN 
Autocracy from an Academic Chair. 


Prof. Paul Reinsch, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, in an address on the Philippine islands before 
the Ameriean Political Science association at Chi- 
cago on Dec. 29, said that we had been telling the 
Filipinos that if they learn English and vote they 
will be happy, but what we really must do is to 
give them an opportunity to live. 

Continuing, Prof. Reinsch said that political con- 
siderations had played too great part in the methods 
of administration in the Philippines. ‘‘To the 
present time the Philippine commission has had its 
eye on Congress and on public opinion. The com- 
mission should have a free hand and be responsible 
only to the insular department of the government, 
and not be made to answer to Congress and an un- 
educated public opinion.’’ 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the professor 
does not teach such doctrines to the American 
young men who attend his political science courses 
at the university established and maintained by the 
free people of the commonwealth of Wisconsin. 
Such ideas have long been obsolete west of the 
Bosphorus. If a body of public servants are not 


responsible to the legislature and to the people of 
the Republic, in the name of free institutions, who 
are they to be responsible to? 
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Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 
February 28 to March 2, 1905. 


Preliminary Program. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 28, March 1 and 2. 
TUESDAY, FEB. 28, 1905. 

9:30 A.M. 

Topic—‘‘ Review of the Educational Features of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition.’’ 

(a) Howard J. Rogers, chief of department of 
education and director of congresses; first assist- 
ant commissioner of education, Albany, N. Y. 

(b) E. Oram Lyte, chairman of group and de- 
partment juries on education and member of the 
superior jury of awards; principal of First Penn- 
sylvania State Normal school, Millersville, Pa. 

(c) Ben Blewett, member of jury of awards, 
group 1, elementary education; assistant superin- 
tendent of instruction, public schools, St. Louis, 


0. 

(d) General discussion. 

2:30 P.M. 

Topic—‘‘ Means of Increasing the Efficiency of 
our Public School Work.’”’ 

(a) Albert G. Lane, district superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, IIl. 

(b) Carroll G. Pearse, superintendent of schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

(c) William I. Crane, superintendent of schools, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

(d) General discussion. - 

8:15 P.M. 

Address—‘‘ Some of the Conditions which cause 
Variation of the Rate of School Expenditure in 
Different Localities. 

W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Address—(Subject to be supplied). 

George E. Vincent, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, 1905. 
9:30 A.M. 

Topic—‘‘ Charter Provisions as Related to the 
Organization of School Systems.”’ 

(a) William H. Maxwell, superintendent of 
schools for the city of New York; president of the 
National Educational Association. 

(b) F. Louis Soldan, superintendent of instruc- 
tion, public schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

(c) General discussion. 

(d) Annual business meeting. 

2:30 P.M. 
ROUND TABLE SESSIONS. 


(a) Round table of state and county superin- 
tendents. 

Leader—Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield, Ill. 

(b) Round table of city superintendents. 

Leader—Frank B. Dyer, superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Topic—‘‘ The Merit System of Appointing and 
Promoting Teachers.”’ 

8:15 P.M. 

(a) Report of the committee of conference on 
uniform system of key-notation for indicating pro- 
nunciation.—E. O. Vaile, editor of Intelligence, 
Oak Park, IIl., chairman. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 1905. 


9:30 A.M. 
Topic—‘‘ Child Labor.’’ 
a Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, 


(b) Edgar Gardner Murphy, executive secre- 
tary, Southern education board, Montgomery, Ala. 

(c) George H. Conley, superintendent of public 
schools of Boston and member of state board of 
education, Boston, Mass. 

(d) General discussion. 

2:30 P.M. 

Topic—‘‘ Manual Training Work in the Elemen- 
tary High School and College Curricula.”’ 

(a) James P. Haney, director of manual train- 
ing, boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, city 
of New York. 

(b) Calvin M. Woodward, director of Manual 
Training school, Washington university, St. Louis, 


0. 
(c) General discussion. 
Educational Press Association of America. 


C. W. Bardeen, president, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Harlan P. French, secretary, Albany, N. Y. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1. 

2:30 P.M. 

Graft.—E. L. Kellogg, of THE SCHOOL. JOURNAL, 
New York city. 

Discussion opened by John MacDonald, of the 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 


ROUND TABLE. 
Topic—‘‘ Proposed Postal Changes.”’ 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Session will be held in a room to be assigned at 
the Headquarters Hotel. 


National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education. 


Wilbur S. Jackman, president, Chicago, IIl. 

Manfred J. Holmes, secretary, Normal, III. 

The first regular session of this society will be 
held on Monday, February 27, at 4:00 p.m. The 
second session will be held on Wednesday, March 
1, at an hour to be fixed later. 

General Topic—‘‘The Preparation of Secondary 
Teachers. ’’ 

The Yearbook will be sent to members a few’ 
weeks in advance of the meeting. 

At one of the sessions ten minute reports setting 
forth the problems and indicating the progress of 
work that members are specifically engaged upon 
will be received. 

Arrangements are being made to bring the active 
members of the National Society together at a 
banquet for promoting personal acquaintance. 

Full particulars concerning all the meetings will 
be sent to the members by circular letters. 


Society of College Teachers of Education. 


James E. Russell, chairman, New York, N. Y. 

M. V. O’Shea, secretary, Madison, Wis. 

It has been determined by the executive com- 
mittee of the society that the next meeting shall 
be held in Milwaukee, February 28, and March 1 
and 2 in connection with the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. The program will 
consist of the discussion of three papers on Educa- 
tional Psychology to be prepared by Professors E. 
L. Thorndike, of Columbia university; A. Ross 
Hill, of the University of Missouri, and A. Caswell 
Ellis, of the University of Texas. These papers 
will be published and circulated in advance of the 
meeting. 

The exact day, hour, and place of meeting will 
be announced later. 
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The Busy World. 


Workmen excavating in the City of Mexico for 
the new National theater have uncovered an an- 
cient Aztec fountain covered with hieroglyphics 
and figures of Indian warriors, priests, etc. e 
fountain will be placed in the museum of the Na- 
tional Palace alongside the great calendar stone, 
and the sacrificial altar on which human beings had 
their hearts torn out and offered to the gods. 
These were dug up near the cathedral about a cen- 
tury ago. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has replied to a 
memorial of Baptists and Presbyterians in the 
United States, asking his assistance to prevent the 
hardships suffered by those Nonconformists in 
Great Britain who conscientiously object to the 
paying of the education tax. 

The archbishop suggests the difficulty that an 
American citizen must experience in endeavoring 
to understand the complex educational problem of 
England, and says that the act under which the 
tax is levied does not interfere in the smallest de- 
gree with religious liberty, and that the whole ten- 
dency of the bill is to remove the so-called Non- 
conformist difficulties. The primate is of the opin- 
ion that the present controversy in England would 
be found to have “‘ other origin and interests than 
those purely educational.’’ 


At the New Year’s reception in Berlin, when 
Ambassador Charlemagne Tower went to pay his 
respects to the German emperor, his imperial 
majesty, after speaking of the United States in the 
warm terms of friendship which have been his 
wonted expressions of late, suggested that he would 
be much pleased if some method could be arranged 
by which occasionally American and German uni- 
versity professors could exchange their academic 
chairs for a season, to the mutual advantage of 
both countries. The success of Prof. Barrett 
Wendell of Harvard at the Sorbonne in Paris has 
probably attracted the Kaiser’s attention. The 
cases of. Prof. Van Holst of the University of 
Chicago, and Prof. Munsterberg of Harvard show 
that our institutions of higher learning are domi- 
nated by no narrow national spirit. 


It is a deplorable fact that, business nation as 
we are supposed to be, the post-office service of the 
federal government is far behind that of many 
other governments in efficiency. The post check 
plan is an attempt to bring the postal service to 
the help of the people in a very practical way. 
Did you ever want to subscribe to a magazine, or 
for any purpose send a small amount of money 
thru the mail? It was very puzzling to know how 
to do it. One dislikes to send out a very small 
check, and there is always the possibility that you 
do not possess a bank account. Also, if the payee 
is in another town you thereby subject him to an 
exchange loss of from ten cents to twenty-five. 
To send loose money in a letter is dangerous, and 
the money-order, the only practical method at 
present, is very inconvenient. In the country it 
means generally a long drive, and in the large city 
an exasperating hunt, and therefore you probably 
give up the idea of subscribing to the magazine, or 
buying the article you wanted, and business suffers 
accordingly. 

Congress has been asked to pass a law providing 
that the lower denominations of paper money be 
‘so engraved that a holder of one can, by writing 
his own name and address, and the name and ad- 
dress of a payee upon it, and by affixing toita 
a stamp, send it thru the mail as a 
check! 
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Letters. 


Moral and Religious Training. 


In THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of December 24, under 
the heading ‘‘ True Words,’’ are statements true, 
indeed, and of highest importance in that they call 
attention to the fact that ‘‘ Protestants neglect to 
instruct in religion.’’ 

“*Protestants neglect to instruct in religion:’’— 
this is mentioned as a fact unquestioned by those 
competent to judge. Yet, to a mind with some 
inkling of its significance, some practical acqaint- 
ance with children, this truth is almost too grave 
for belief. That Protestants neglect to instruct in 
religion means in reality that Protestant children’s 
brains are taxed to their utmost capacity— and 
often beyond- with the instruction included in 
school courses of study and with instruction which 
comes to them haphazard in the streets and else- 
where; but of that which should most powerfully 
steady and strengthen and save their characters 
they get little or none; for this part the Protestants 
neglect. 

Such is the fact. Those of us whose attention 
has long been on these matters can not possibly 
dispute it; would that there were doubt of its 
truth! ‘‘We say all this,’’ reads the article in 
THE JOURNAL, “‘ because there is such an evident 
lack of morality; that (morality) does not keep pace 
with what we call education.”’ 

Now, for this ‘‘ evident lack of morality,’’ what 
remedy is suggested? One—it is this:—‘*To open 
and carry forward Bible schools during the week; 
one afternoon could be devoted to this purpose and 
teachers of ability engaged. The objection will 
be made that the youth will not attend these 
schools. A movement has got to be made. 
An afternoon has yet to be set apart for Bible in- 
struction and the children gathered.”’ 

Would this do much? Would it do anything 
worth considering? Even supposing that all the 
youth and all the little children (surely, for any of 
school age the moral teachings are indispensable) 
--suppose that every child would go once a week 
to such an afternoon school, would that supply the 
needed religion and morality? 

Nothing will do this for the children but to live 
much under moral and essentially religious in- 
fluences. Where can this be assured for them but 
in the schools? In the case of thousands in this 
city, there is little hope that they will ever know 
morality of life if the school time is, in this respect, 
largely wasted, —no hope unless they can in school 
begin promptly to learn it, and unless this training 
and practice be the first object of instructors. 

There is, it is acknowledged, a terrible dearth of 
moral influence outside of the school—all that can 
be given inside will be but too little; far too little 
so long as the school classes continue as large as 
they now are, and frequently change teachers. 
With all their intelligence, with all earnestness, 
with all tact and love, our teachers ought to be at- 
tending first and constantly to the moral instruc- 
tion. This instruction can not be mostly uttered, 
or read, or sung,—least of all can it be dispensed 
in the form of penalties, prizes, ‘‘ per cents.,’’ etc. 
Nor can it be hurried. Moral influence does not 
live long in an atmosphere of hurry. Recently, a 
fine departmental teacher said to me: ‘‘ My scholars 
work always. under either the sense of hurry or 
that of weariness.’’ This was, as I say, a fine 
teacher—able conscientious, enthusiastic, but pa- 
tient. Yet, as indicating the effect of press of 
work upon moral influence, I will relate that when 
I asked if the study hour were well used, he re- 
plied: ‘‘I must confess that when that last hour 
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of the day comes I am too exhausted to care 
whether the boys study or not.’’ 

‘* Anyway, they are too tired to study?’”’ 

+ - so; they could not do good work if they 
tried.’ 

Hurry and machine-like management of children 
are hostile to moral teachings. 

Briefly:—there is no denying the ‘“‘lack of 
morality ’’ and ‘‘ neglect to instruct in religion; ’’ 
nor, on the other hand, is there any doubt that 
morality can be taught to our city children. Bvt 
where? In spite of their street life, often in spite, 
alas, of their homes; with little aid from church or 
Sunday school; morality can be taught them by 
their school life. To teach it is practicable, thru 
specific effort,—purposeful care and methods and 
practices, which must reach the child every hour 
of his school attendance. 

But would not this require from teachers vastly 
more attention, study, time, than moral instruc- 
tion receives at present? Involving much work over 
large questions and plans and small everyday hap- 
penings; bold, clear demonstrations and appeals to 
numbers as well as silent influence and private, 
delicate help to individuals? Must teachers not 
make and keep in schools, from lowest to highest 
in grade, the spirit of moral upward-striving so 
alive, so strong, that every child will feel it and be 
sure that what is most desired of him there, and 
most worth trying for, is simply to be as good as 
he can and learn all the time to be better. It must 
not be a vague, a sentimental, or far-away spirit; 
it must take possession not merely of the child’s 
doings, but of his thoughts—otherwise the effect 
will be nothing, or worse. 

But, again, this means the most laborious and 
responsible of work from teachers—healthy work, 
clear-sighted, hopeful. Can ours do it in addition 
to what is now exacted of them? 

New York. oF. 2. 


PN 
New Excavation in Campania. 


Prof. Charles Waldstein, of the University of 
Cambridge, by the invitation of President Roose- 
velt delivered a lecture in the East room of the 
White House, on the evening of Dec. 28, before a 
few personal friends of the president, on the pro- 
posed excavations at Herculaneum. Professor 
Waldstein has organized an international com- 
mittee, on which President Roosevelt, King Ed- 
ward, President Loubet, King Victor Emanuel, 
and King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, have con- 
sented to serve, which will have general super- 
vision over a systematic digging at Herculaneum. 
Herculaneum, it will be remembered, was the 
rural residence of many wealthy Roman sena- 
tors and knights, and bore about the same rela- 
tion to Pompeii as Newport does now to Coney 
Island. 

In the magnificent villas of the Roman nobles 
we shall undoubtedly obtain a more accurate and 
elevated view of ancient manners than in the 
rather vulgar merry-go-round of Pompeii. There 
is also the possibility of recovering fine works of 
classic art, and even of the lost treasures of litera- 
ture. The lost decades of Livy may yet be found. 
Herculaneum was buried by lava, whereas Pompeii 
was simply covered with ashes, which accounts for 
the late date of a scientific excavation of the former 
city. 

Secretary and Mrs. Hay, and United States 
Senator Lodge were among the listeners to Pro- 
fessor Waldstein. 
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Rheumatic sufferers find Hood’s Sarsaparilla a permanent 
cure for inflamed and swollen joints and stiff muscles. 
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Development of Manual Training. 


The following is, in substance, the admirable 
review of the theory and practical operation of 
manual training which the Hon. John T. Prince, 
gave at the luncheon on Dec. 31, before the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. 

Manual training is one form or another has been 
advocated as a school subject for more than a 
quarter of acentury. Thirty or more years ago it 
had been tried in missions schools, schools for de- 
fectives, and Indian schools—notably, the school 
at Hampton—and because of its success in these 
schools it was earnestly urged for adoption in the 
public schools. At first there were few places in 
which this instruction was given, for the training 
advocated was simply the elements of a trade, and 
on this account was strongly opposed by promi- 
nent educators. Later the educational, or discip- 
linary, side of the subject became prominent. 
Training the hand and eye or training the brain 
thru the hand and eye became the chief purpose 
of the instruction, reached generally by carefully 
graded exercises of wood working. Re-enforced 
by Swedish and other systems this kind of manual 
training found ready acceptance and was adopted 
in many towns and cities of the country. 

In 1890 there were in Massachusetts, according 
to the report of the Commission of Education, 
twenty-five towns and cities of over 8,000 inhabi- 
tants which had adopted some form of manual 
training, in fifteen of which the training was given 
in grades below the high school. 

As the work proceeded it was made more prac- 
tical and extended in its scope. Instead of regu- 
lation exercises for purposes of skill and deftness 
chiefly, objects of utility were increasingly made, 
and instead of work only in wood, the instruction 
was extended so as to include work in metal, raffia, 
grasses, etc. There was also introduced garden- 
ing of various kinds. This change was doubtless 
brought about partly by the interests and wishes 
of the pupils and partly by a growing sense of the 
needs of education on the part of the people. 

Here was introduced into the treatment of 
manual training a new element, or rather a modi- 
fication or resuscitation of an old one in a new guise. 
Instead of a trade or the elements of a trade as at 
first attempted, occupations of many kinds were 
encouraged. It was found that by this extension 
of scope, both practical and educational ends were 
reached; moreover by it the interest of the pupils 
in school work had visibly increased. 

But in all this work, as attractive and useful as 
it evidently was, there was wanting an underlying 
principle which would give to the subject a war- 
rant for allowing it to have a prominent place in 
the curriculum. That principle was supplied by 
certain educators who saw in the eagerness of the 
children to imitate the occupations of their elders 
the opportunity of bringing into the school for 
daily practice some of the conditions of life under 
which the pupils may expect to live later. The 
principle of this new training, as I interpret it, is 
the adoption of such a variety and kind of com- 
munity and home occupations as will cultivate a 
strong social, vocational, and ethical sense of 
service. 

Here, then, are four phases of manual training 
which are somewhat distinct, and evolutionary in 
character, viz.: First, the ‘utilitarian phase, in 
which the elements of a single trade are taught; 
second, the educational phase, in which training 
of the hand and eye is primarily sought; third, the 
occupation phase, in which useful handiwork in a 
variety of ways is encouraged; and, fourth, the 
social and vocational phase, in which there is culti- 
vated sympathy and a high sense of ethical service. 
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It will be seen that a full application of the 
above-named principle involves an extension of the 
occupations belonging to the third phase and a 
somewhat unique treatment. Like all radical 
changes this new industrial training finds slow ac- 
ceptance, especially by teachers, who are proverbi- 
ally conservative. It is, I believe, carried out 
quite fully in several places in this country, such 
as the School of Education in Chicago, the Speyer 
school and the School of Ethical Culture in New 
York, and especially in the practice department of 
the Hyannis (Mass.) normal school. 

It is found in some degree in many schools, and 
in a variety of forms. Some are approaching it 
from the side of drawing and art, some from the 
side of arts and crafts, and some from the voca- 
tional side; but all are attempting to give the chil- 
dren a broader reach in life and a deeper sense of 
its meaning. 

To see clearly the character and purpose of the 
proposed form of industrial training it may be well 
to consider some of the effects of life which existed 
a generation or two ago. Inquiries of various 
kinds have shown quite conclusively that a large 
majority of the leaders in business and in the pro- 
fessions were brought up under primitive rural 
conditions. When this fact is brought out some 
enthusiastic admirer of the old ungraded schools 
rushes to the conclusion that the superiority of 
men in ability and leadership is due to the educa- 
tion carried on in those schools. There can be no 
doubt of the greatness and strength of character 
of some people who have been educated in an old- 
time country school, but their greatness and 
strength of character were in many cases attained 
in spite of their schooling, and not on account of 
it. I am inclined to believe that these and other 
qualities of a noble manhood and womanhood may 
be directly attributable to the influence of a home 
and community life carried on under conditions of 
primitive simplicity and mutual helpfulness. 

We can hardly realize the changes which have 
been wrought in the conditions of living within 
forty or fifty years in both country and city. The 
simple life of the country in which every kind of 
occupation was carried on and in which many of 
the occupations were shared by the children is re- 
placed by a life in which few of the manifestly 
useful and creative occupations have any part and 
in which children are the centers rather than the 
doers of service. There are many persons now 
living who can recall the scenes of a life spent in 
the midst of industries which were closely related 
to the welfare of every person in the commun- 
ity. 

There were shearers of sheep and the carders of 
wool which was spun into thread and woven into 
cloth. There were farmers who raised the grain 
and millers who ground it into meal and flour. ~ 
There were diggers of clay and makers of pottery. 
There were tanners of leather and makers of shoes. 
There were lumbermen who chopped down the 
trees and sawyers to make them ready for the 
carpenter and cabinet maker, who in turn made 
them serviceable for shelter and domestic uses. 
All of these workers in each other’s service there 
were and more, all in a single community. Can 
we estimate or overestimate the strong and lasting 
influence which the example of these useful work- 
ers would have upon sensitive children glad and 
ready to imitate what they see done? 

Strong as this influence must have been for good, 
the influence of the home must have been even 
stronger—stronger because the child was permitted 
to share in the benefits of helping and serving. At 
a very early age he was expected to share in the 
responsibilities of carrying on the home. His re- 
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sponsibilities grew with his years and strength. 
There may have been some repining at times, but 
he carried from his home into his life’s work a 
glowing sense of real achievement, a habit of 
overcoming obstacles and a genuine spirit of ser- 
vice. 

It is manifestly impossible to bring back these 
primitive conditions, and is doubtless as undesir- 
able as it is impossible, but there are some results 
of its influence upon children which we can pre- 
serve by establishing conditions in the school which 
will appeal to their interests, encourage the power 
of initiative, help to satisfy real needs, open up 
sources of knowledge, establish relations of de- 
pendence, and awaken a desire to serve. 

While a close connection of the life of the school 
with the life of the home and community under 
primitive and past conditions is important, the 
connection of the life of the school with present 
conditions is no less so. The present interests of 
the community and home will suggest and deter- 
mine in a large degree the kind of occupations, 
which may be introduced into the school, such as 
braiding rugs, making baskets, cutting and fitting 
clothes, printing, bookbinding, gardening of all 
kinds, and trimming shrubs and trees. In addi- 
tion to all this there are the actual needs of the 
school to be met, such as the mending and con- 
struction of apparatus, the making of repairs and 
the beautifying of the school grounds. | nen 

The main features of the new industrial training 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A variety of occupations both of primitive 
and of complete conditions. 

2. Abundance of work which grows out of the 
genuine needs of the children. 

3. Occupations which will appeal to the interests 
of the children. 

4. Occupations which may be correlated natur- 
ally and rationally with the other studies of the 
school. 

5. Abundance of opportunity for the exercise of 
ingenuity, invention, and a strong impulse and con- 
tinuity of effort. . 

6. Occupations which will enable the children to 
choose wisely a vocation in life and which will be 
a good preparation for it. ; 

That this kind of instruction is no passing fad is 
shown by the extensive and strong hold it has 
upon the schools of the country at large. In the 
educational exhibits of the World’s fair in St. 
Louis there was shown industrial work of all kinds 
which had been done in the remotest towns of the 
country. The increase of interest in various forms 
of gardening in the country, as well as in the city, 
is phenomenal. In the general introduction of 
this form of industrial training lies the hope of 
making our New England farms remunerative and 
of staying the tide of- emigration to cities. 

The question may be asked, with some concern, 
whether the introduction of this work into the 
schools will not crowd out or make less efficient 
the work of the so-called essentials. It may be 
confidently claimed that such training will increase 
the efficiency of the other studies by making them 
thru correlation more interesting and more prac- 
tical than they are now. 

Industrial training as interpreted and determined 
along lines of vocational and ethical service may 
not in the near future have the place in the schools 
which it deserves to have, but that it will eventu- 
ally have an important place in education and bear 
the fruits of stronger and better living in the 
world is the hope and belief of those who are do- 
ing all that they can to promote the work in its 
small beginnings. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Leigh Hunt, the successful American 
promoter, who is conducting extensive 
operations in the Soudan, visited Tuske- 
gee institute last May and selected three 
of Booker T. Washington’s young men to 
work for him in that country. They were 
a carpenter, a trained agriculturalist, 
and a blacksmith. The three negroes 
sailed from New York on Dec. 4 on the 
“St. Paul,’’ whence they will proceed to 
their work. Mr. Hunt plans to take 
more Tuskegee graduates to Africa as 
his needs develop. 


The board of education of Paterson, N. 
J., decided on Dee. 30, by a unanimous 
vote, that after the first of July next the 
board will not 7 male teachers over 
sixty-five years of age, nor female teach- 
ers over sixty. The appointments of all 
teachers above those ages now holding po- 
sitions will therefore expire on that date. 


At the recent election in Montana, 
Superintendent W. E. Harmon of Boze- 
man, was elected state superintendent 
for the term of four years. 


Some time since Lama, the daughter 
of Quanah Parker, chief of the Comanche 
Indians, was sent to a private school at 
Dallas, Tex. When she returned home 
a year ago sheinstituted a Sunday school 
class for the Comanches. On Christmas 
day Chief Quanah spoke for half an hour 
to a hundred or more of his fellow tribes- 
men, urging them to abandon the heathen 
worship of their tribe, of which he had 
hitherto been the most conspicuous and 
zealous adherent, and to accept the 
Gospel of Christ. Thechief had attended 
his daughter’s Sunday school class. 


The Maryland Institute School of Art 
and Design, whose home was destroyed 
in the tremendous conflagration of last 
February, will soon begin the erection, 
on the old site, of a newstructure to cost 
five hundred thousand dollars. This has 
been rendered possible bya gift of $263,- 
000 to the school from Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. The announcement was made on 
New Year’s day by Dr. Daniel C. Gil- 
man. 


The high school of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
was entirely destroyed by fire on the last 
day of the year, a stove in the basement 
being the — cause The loss is 
$110,000, with an insurance of $40,000. 


The pupils of the Newark high school, 
under the direction of Prin. Wayland E. 
Stearns, got up an attractive calendar 
for the new year, containing seven pages 
of excellent photographs and sketches of 
rooms within the building, and of scenes 
near at hand. The calendar was sold for 
a small sum, the proceeds to be used in 
beautifying the school. Before New 
Year’s day the entire edition of one thou- 
sand copies had been disposed of. 


The Jersey City Teachers’ club on De- 
cember 19 unanimously elected as an hon- 
orary member Miss Lucy Lambert, of 
public school No. 5, in Hoboken, who 
carried to the New Jersey board of edu- 
cation her contention that teachers hold- 
ing satisfactory certificates did not have 
to attend college extension lecture 
courses and write themes and theses 
thereon, and who was sustained in her 
contention by the state board. 


A dangerous fire in Hollis hall at Har- 
vard was extinguished on Dec. 29 by the 
efforts principally of a volunteer fire bri- 
gade led by Captain Hurley of the Har- 
vard football team and composed largely 
of college ‘‘ goodies.’’ Hollis hall stands 
on the yard between Stoughton and Mas- 
sachusetts, and is the second oldest build- 
ing at the university, having been built 
wk d in the eighteenth century with 
bricks brought from England. It was 
damaged considerably. 


New Jersey Association. 


At the New Jersey Teachers’ associa- 
tion, which will convene at Trenton on 
Dec. 27, Supt. W. Collom Cook of Mount 
Holly will speak on ‘‘The Civic Duty of 
School Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers;’’ Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean 
of the school of pedagogy of New York 
university, will deliver an address on 
‘‘Fifty Years of Progress in the Science 
of Education,’’ and Supt, John Terhune 
of Bergen county will talk about ‘‘ The 
Reading Habit.’’ ‘‘Some Facts about 
the Nervous System and Its Relation 
to Education’’ will be the topic of Mrs. 
Mary R. Gale Davis, supervisor of the 
city normal school of Bridgeport, Conn., 
and ‘‘The Modern Man’”’ will be the 
theme of Dr. Charles Gray Shaw of New 
York university. 

Among the departmental programs is 


the notice that in the high school section ae: 


- William E. Chancellor of Paterson, 
will speak on ‘‘The Elimination of the 
Grammar School.”’ 


Southern Educational Associa- 
tion. 


At the joint session at Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Dec. 29, of the Southern Educa- 
tional association and the Florida State 
Teachers’ association William N. Sheats, 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Florida spoke of the remarkable advance 
of his state along educational lines since 
1880, In that year, 39.000 children were 
in the public schools, while in 1904 the 
attendance was 123,000, out of a popula- 
tion of 186,000 children of school age, and 
the expenditure by the state for school 


Recent 


Charles G. B. Buscall, chief inspector 
of the building bureau of the department 
of education, one of the oldest employees 
of the city government, died on January 
2, after a brief illness. He was in his 
eightieth year. Mr. Buscall was born in 
England, and came to this country at the 
age of twelve, in 1836. At an early age 
he entered the service of the Public 
School society, and when, in 1853, the 
schools passed under the direction of the 
board of education, he continued in its 
employment. He fitted up the first 
Grand street offices of the board, as he 
did also the present offices in the hall of 
education. A few years ago the employ- 
ees of the department of education cele- 
brated with a reception Mr. Buscall’s fifty 
years of service to the schools of NewYork 


Dr. Benjamin W. Frazier, a member 
of the faculty of Lehigh university, was 
stricken with apoplexy while en route 
from New York to Bethlehem on Jan. 3, 
and died at his home in the latter city on 
Jan. 4, being in his sixty-sixth year. Dr. 
Frazier had been professor of mineralogy 
at Lehigh university for twenty-five 
years. 


Mrs. Lucy Morgan, wife of J. S. Mor- 
gan, of Aurora, N. Y., and one of the 
principal benefactors of Wells college, 
died at her home on Jan. 4, aged sixty- 
three years. 


William Henry Baldwin, Jr., president 
of the Long Island railroad, chairman of 
the General Education board, and an ac- 
tive member of the Southern Education 
board, died early on Jan. 3 at his home 
at Locust Valley, L. I., after a long ill- 


ness. 

Mr. Baldwin was born in Boston in 
1863, and after his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1885, spent a year in the Harvard 
law school, and then dropped his legal 
studies to go west with a number of Har- 
vard men and enter the service of the 
Union Pacific railroad under Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, then the railroad’s president. 


purposes had increased from one hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand dollars in 
1880 to one million and seventy-eight 
thousand dollars in the last school year. 
Chancellor Walter B. Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, president of the 
Southern Educational association, dis- 
cussed the Morrill education bill, com- 
paring it with the Blair bill, and in ad- 
vocating federal aid for education, espe- 
cially as applied to institutions at the 
apex of the educational system he said: 
‘‘Not only has Federal aid to educa- 
tion been recognized as a national policy 
for nearly a half century, but has pro- 
ceeded upon well defined and satisfactory 
rinciples which may be summed up as 
follows: 
‘1, National aid is conditioned on re- 
sponse cr contribution by the states, 
such as furnishing aid in repairing build- 


5. 

“2. State control in management is 
recognized, the distribution being thru 
local machinery. 

‘*3. Visitorial power is retained by 
the Federal government in the require- 
ment for reports and reservation of the 
right to examine disbursements. 

‘*4,. Separation of the races is accept- 
ed, but equal provisions made for both. 

‘*5. The nature of the education pro- 
vided is democratic, the emphasis being 
placed on a great and industrial educa- 
tion. 

‘*6. Equality of needs recognized as 
the basis for distribution. From this 
principle it is a just corollory that in 
those sections where industrial and agri- 
cultural education are most needed the 
distribution should be in like proportion.’’ 


Deaths. 


Mr. Baldwin started as a clerk in the 
auditor’s office in Omaha, and in 1888, 
after having served a brief time as di- 
vision freight agent at Butte, Mont., he 
was made assistant general freight 
agent. He was soon manager of the 
Leavenworth branch of the Union Pacific, 
and then left that corporation to become 
general manager of the Montana Union 
railway. From the presidency of this 
company he returned to the Union Pacific 
as its assistant vice-president. In 1891 
he accepted the general managership of 
the Flint & Pere Marquette railroad, 
which he held for three years. 

At the end of that time Mr. Baldwin 
was elected third vice-president of the 
Southern Railroad system, later being 
advanced to the office of second vice- 
president, and in 1896 he became presi- 
dent of the Long Island railroad. 

Mr. Baldwin was also president of the 
Pennsylvania & Long Island railroad 
company (the Pennsylvania tunnel and 
terminal in New York),a director of the 
Corn Exchange bank, the Equitable Life 
Assurance cag” be the Fairmont Coal 
company, the Metropolitan Securities 
company, the Union Exchange bank and 
a number of other corporations. He was 
a trustee of the American Surety com- 

any, the a Trust company, the 

ercantile Safe Deposit company, and 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Despite these multifarious business in- 
terests, he found time for every civic 
work of merit, and particularly for work 
which advanced the cause of education. 
In the plans of the two boards above 
mentioned he was very active, and he 
was also chairman of the investment 
committee of the Tuskegee institute. 

As chairman of the committee of fif- 
teen that investigated the moral condi- 
tion of New York in 1900 and 1901, Mr. 
Baldwin accomplished results which will 
cause his name to be remembered long 
after even hisremarkable business career 
has been forgotten. 
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In and Around New York City. 


President Tifft, of the board of educa- 
tion, in his annual report to Mayor Mc- 
Clellan, called especial attention to the 
need of a new school for the Girls’ Tech- 
nical high school of Manhattan, Dr. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, principal, which is now 
spread over four widely separated struc- 
tures, one of which is rented, and an- 
a py occupied by an elementary 
school. 


At the direction of the board of super- 
intendents, copy books for the teaching 
of writing are being dispensed with in as 
many as possible of the evening schools. 
After a time the penmanship in such 
schools will be compared with the results 
in schools using copy books. 


In his annual message to the board of 
aldermen, Mayor McClellan congratu- 
lated the city that during the past year 
more money had been expended for school 
puposes, and more school sittings had been 
contracted for than in any previous year 
in the life of the metropolis. He recom- 
mended that when the board of education 
asks for issues of corporate stock in or- 
der to acquire additional school sites on 
the lower east side andin the rapidly 
growing sections of the outside boroughs, 
the aldermen grant to them every dollar 
they desire. 


The board of superintendents has for 
some time been considering the modifica- 
tion of various by-laws of the board, and 
recently took up section forty, which 
prescribes the duties of district superin- 
tendents. It is understood that insubor- 
dination shall be added to the cases which 
it shall be the duty of the district super- 
intendents to report to the board, and it 
is also probable that the district superin- 
tendents will be given the power to desig- 
nate a teacher to take charge of a school 
in the absence of the principal or acting 
principal. 

A summons and complaint which cov- 
ers 3,414 pa es, and is as thick as two 
volumes o Welene’s unabridged, was 
served on the department of education 
on December 30. It took the attorney of 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ association seven 
months of continuous labor to draw it up, 
and four accountants were required two 
months each to perfect the schedules 
which set forth the demand of the 3,413 
teachers involved. 

These teachers are suing the board of 
education for $301,315, being the balance 
of salary which they claim is due them 
for the first six months of the year, 1899. 
Hence the Brobdignagian complaint. 


The committee on pensions of the In- 
terborough council, held a meeting at 
school No. 1, Manhattan, on the after- 
noon of January 5, and considered the 
entire question of the present retirement 
law and its proposed modifications. The 
presidents of the various teachers’ asso- 
ciations of the city had been invited to 
be present, and they entered into the dis- 
cussion. No decision was arrived at. 


The board of education has appropri- 
ated $7,350, for altering the outside stair- 
ways on,schools No. 90, 95, 96, 97, and 
100 Brooklyn; $9,891 for fire escapes and 
other improvements at school No. 44, 
Queens; and $1,721 for metal ceilings at 
school No. 52, Queens. Most of the 
schools in the borough of Brooklyn and 
—— were erected prior to 1902, when 
the present fire regulations went into 
effect, and need extensive alterations. 

The board has also ap ropriated $352,- 
000 for the new school, No. 149, Brook- 
lyn, to be erected in Sutter avenue, be- 
tween Wyona and Vermont avenues. It 
will contain fifty-nine class-rooms, and 
will accommodate 2,950 children. The 


plans for an addition to school No. 109 in 
the same borough were approved. With 
the proposed enlargement this school will 


have fifty class-rooms, and will permit 
of a school-roll of twenty-four hundred. 


A census of the New York kindergar- 
ten teachers shows that they come from 
all over the country, twenty-five training 
institutions being represented. With 
the opening of the New York training 
department for kindergartners in Febru- 
ary, the teachers will probably be com- 

osed more largely of, local residents. 

he board of superintendents is still 
looking for a capable director, and hope 
to find one in time for the opening of the 
department in February. As the course 
of study in this department is identical, 
during the first six months, with that in 
the course for regular teachers, no delay 
will have been occasioned by the school’s 
not having been opened in September. 
The course will! cover two years. 


Justice Leventritt, of the Supreme 
Court, has signed the final order in the 
case of Price versus Maxwell, ordering 
that the names of the applicants be 
placed upon the eligible list. This will 
probably end the matter, as an appeal 
from Justice Leventritt’s decision seems 
doubtful. Such an appeal, even if de- 
cided in favor of the normal school grad- 
uates, would mean several years more of 
deprivation of their right to teach with- 
out any redress, and the educational 
authorities hardly care to place their op- 
ponents in the recent suit in such a posi- 
tion, which would be a scandal, especially 
after the Supreme Court has decided that 
the — have already suffered a 
considerable deprivation of their rights. 


It is understood that the board of su- 
perintendents has taken steps to ascer- 
tain whether the surplus in the retire- 
ment fund is being unnecessarily in- 
creased. It is desired to obtain a state- 
ment of the condition of the fund at the 
end of the years 1902, 1903, and 1904. 
If it is found that it will be safe toadopt 
less stringent rules governing absences, 
it is said that the board will do so. 


The Architectural league of New York 
will hold its twentieth annual exhibit in 
the building of the American Fine Arts 
society from February 12 to March 4 in- 
clusive. Thecompettion for the gold and 
silver medals this year will be the inter- 
esting study of a block for a small 
country town. The problem of how to 
erect a business-like and artistic struc- 
ture, within the means of a small com- 
munity, for the usual post-office, bank, 
and store accommodation on the ground 
floor. and office roomsand a large assem- 
bly-room overhead, will make an enter- 
taining study as worked out by America’s 
promising young architects. 


Columbia university has established a 
course in the school of pharmacy leading 
to the degree of pharmaceutical chemist. 


Magnus Gross, City college ’78, presi- 
dent of the New York Teachers’ associa- 
tion, has an article on ‘‘ The Real Func- 
tion of the —_ College ’’ in the initial 
number of the City college alumni 
Quarterly, which has just been issued. 


George Sternberg, a teacher of German 
in the public schools has appealed to the 
—— term of the Supreme Court, of 
which Justice Van Brunt is the presiding 
judge, for a mandamus to compel Super- 
intendent Maxwell to place his name on 
the list of eligible high school teachers. 
Mr. Sternber, onto the required exam- 
ination in February, 1901, and his name 
was then, he claims, placed on the elig- 
ible list, from which, under the statute, 
it cannot be removed. Last summer 
Mr. amp oes Sa petition was denied by 
Justice McCall on the ground that he had 
unduly delayed making his application 
or relief. Before the special term, Mr. 


Sternberg’s council argued that Justice 
McCall erred, as his client had, at an 
early date, presented his case before the 
city superintendent, and was awaiting 
action thereon. The tribunal has the 
appeal under consideration. 


Assistant Prof. John Robert Sim, has 
been elected to the chair of mathematics 
in City college, which has been vacant 
for more than a year. Professor Sim is 
a graduate of the college, was appointed 
a tutor in mathematics in 1870, an in- 
structor in 1890, and became first assis- 
tant professor of the department in 1898. 


At school No. 9, Manhattan, on Jan. 
5, the teachers and pupils celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of the appointment 
of Miss Teresa E. Bernholz as — 
of theschool. She was presented with a 
bouquet of roses to which was fastened 
ribbons held by a representative of each 
of the classes which have been graduated 
from the school since Miss Bernholz be- 
came ee. On the ribbons was at- 
tached a diamond and pearl pin of great 
beauty. A flag to replace the one de- 
stroyed some time ago was given to the 
principal by the pupils in the eighth 
year classes. : 

District Superintendent Taylor presided 
and addresses were made by Associate 
Superintendent Edson, Rev, Father Mc- 
Mahon, and Miss Broderick. Miss Bern- 
holz responded. 

The alumni of the Hebrew Technical 
school gave a dinner at Martin’s on De- 
cember 29, in honor of Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, head of the city bureau of free 
lectures, whose fiftieth birthday fell on 
that day. There were many graduates 
from all parts of the country present to 
do honor to Dr. Leipziger, who organized 
the school. At the close of the dinner a 
loving cup was presented to him. 


The High Bridge school, of the Bronx, 
Dr. John T. Maguire, principal, has re- 
cently been presented by Mr. P. Mescall, 
one of its near neighbors, with a bust of 
Robert Burns. The Rev. Dr. Werill, 
rector of St. Albans’ church, has also 
given to the school a picture of the 
United States senate in session. The 
school is gradually gathering a good col- 
lection of pictures, most of which have 
been the gifts of the Parents’ Auxiliary. 


The board of superintendents has de- 
cided that it will be unwise to recom- 
mend, in the interest of economy, any 
reduction in the science apparatus for the 
elementary schools. 

The January meeting of the Male 
Teachers’ association was held on the 
evening of Jan. 6, at the rooms of the 
Harlem Chamber of Commerce. The 
topic for discussion was, ‘‘ The Principal, 
the Real Head of the School.’’ The next . 
ogg the association will be held on 

an. 21. 


President Tifft, of the board of educa- 
tion, has appointed John R. Thompson of 
Brooklyn, to succeed Commissioner 
Kiendl on the committee on by-laws and 
supplies. Mr. Kiendl’s term expired at 
the first of the year. 

Commissioner Wingate takes Mr. 
Kiendl’s place on the economy committee. 
The vacancy on the executive committee 
also occasioned by the same commission- 
er’s retirement, has not yet been filled. 





C. A. Bruce, M. D., editor of the 
Southern Clinic, in writing of la grippe 
complaint, says: ‘‘I have found much 
benefit from the use of antikamnia tab- 
lets in the fever and muscular painful- 
ness accompanying grip. A dozen five- 
grain tablets should always be kept about 
thehouse. Druggists speak well of them 
and so far as our experience goes, we 
can indorse the above.—Southwestern 
Medical Journal. 
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Commissioners Greene, Barry, Everett, | 
Haupt, and Kelley, of the board of edu- | 
cation, have been appointed a committee 
to select a desirable location for the pro- 

ected educational museum, of which the 

ew York Exhibit at St. Louis will form 
the nucleus. The American Museum of 
Natural History is supposed to be the 
favorite of the committee, and negotia- | 
tions with its officials are understood to 
be under way. 


.. The promotion supplies and text-books, 
it is the expectation of Superintendent 
Jones of the supply department, will be 
delivered to the schools in time for the 
new term in February. The change of 
— from the direct delivery of sup- 
plies from the publishers to the schools 
to the one now in use, of delivery from 
depositories by the department of sup- 
plies, has been effected, under the careful 
management of the superintendent, with- 
out a hitch. 


The Brooklyn Class Teachers’ associa- 
tion, desirous of finding out in an accur- 
ate manner the opinions of the teachers 
of the borough on the questions of pen- 
sions, has completed a sort of referendum 
on that subject. President Cottrell, of 
the association, sent to about one hun- 
dred schools a list of questions bearing 
on this matter, In some schools no 
teachers responded, in others only a few, 
but in many every teacher returned an 
answer, and as in all 1,542 teachers, 
representing seventy-two schools, ex- 
pressed their opinions, the tabulation of 
the answers possesses considerable in- 
terest: 

— with the present pension law 


Anxious to have the law changed— 
"Favoring one per cent. salary ‘reduc- 
tions—1, 143. 

Opposed to one per cent. reduction— 


Favoring two per cent. reduction, if 
necessary—469. 

i to two per cent. reduction— 
Favorin retirement of all on half pay 
provided all contribute a like per cent.— 


pg PPosed to such half pay retirement— 


The canvass also showed an almost 
unanimous feeling in favor of the gradu- 
ated pension schedule and in opposition 
to the setting of an age limit. 


Robberies in Brooklyn Schools. 


Requests have been received by the 
lice from the janitors of many of the 
srooklyn schools situated in the outlying 
districts, asking that with the new year | 
a detail of detectives be sent to guard | 
against a continuation of the series of 
robberies that occurred during the fall. | 
_ Hundreds of robberies have taken place | 
in the teachers’j wardrobes, of these | 
schools, and in the children’s also, and | 
ped worth thousands of dollars has 
een stolen. In school No. 75, Evergreen 
avenne and Grove street, one of the 
teachers just before Christmas lost a 
handsome wrap which she had recently 
purchased and had worn to school to show 
to friends. In school No. 53, Starr street, | 
Williamsburg, three long coats were 
stolen from teachers in as many days. 
Similar robberies are reported from | 
school No. 87 in East New York, and 
from many private schools. 
An incident in the convent adjoining 
the Church of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
may give a clue to these wholesale depre- 
dations. The Mother Superior was de- 
ceived by a man representing himself to | 
| 
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Teachers’ Agencies 


but the man is what we trytorecommend. Some weeks ago Supt. wee | of East orange, N. J+ 
NOT A MAN who got his last high school principal from us in the same way, wrote that on a certain day he 
should be here, and wanted us to be ready to recommend two or three men for a grammar school principalship, 
When he came we said‘ The best man we know is W. H. Smith of |inghamton. He is a Harvard graduate 
president of the State grammar school principals’ association, a first rate fellow and married toac arming 
wife.” Mr. | avey was impressed by his credentials, but BUT best?—“*We have no next best. For just your 
asked: ‘ Now suppose he doesn’t suit, who is your next place he is so much our best man that we have 
no one else anywhere nearhim.” On Dec. 13, Mr. Davey wrote that Mr. Smith was unanimously elected at $1500 
to start and added, “I have seen a large number of men in connection with this position, but believe that 





| all things considered, he is by all odds the best man for the position.”’ That is the way we like to 
do ageney work, and do do it whenever we are sure we have - - - - - - THE MAN 


|THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, -  C.W.BARDEEN,SYRACUSE,N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 








HE BE ST THREE Pusiic Schoo VacaNciEs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college * ancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau), HaBRispuRG, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun OC. RockwkL1, Manager. 


BEST BOOKS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS 


’ well-known ratriotic songs are introduced in the 
Kellogg s How to Celebrate program. The whole school may be included in 


Washington’s Birthday. BY AtIcz M. | the program if desired. Suggestions are made 
KELLOGG : A 
Patriotic Exercises. Declamations, Recitations, a and simple costumes. 
Drills, ag mg og for +. a. a . 
are given for the mst effective use of each ex- ’ 
ercise. Also music of several Songs. The best | Kellogg's Flag Day in the School 
collection for this special and all patriotic occa-| Rogm, A collection of fresh material for cel- 
sions. Isa veritable mine of such material for . @brating Fig Day or any_patriotic 
all grades. It contains 10 attractive, special ex-| occasion—good for Washington's Birthday. 
ercises. 3 Flag Drills, 50 Patriotic Quotations, | Songs, Recitations with Music, new Flag Drill, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Songs. Price, % | Flag Play, Fag Salutes, Action Verses, etc. It 
cents. is very simple but can be made most thrilling 
aud re, The Flag Drill is alone worth the 
Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. | Price , 4 Lagoa Arranged by Alice M. Kel- 
Pm to Aenattoen, ey i eye by mae pin _ 

Lick M. Ketuoae. Only book of the kind pub- i - 
lished. The quotations are arranged topically nearness s — Ahern ay ot 
with index for reference. It contains 32 Quota-|cise. {OF closing school, Fourth of Juy, 
tions about America: Our Country; 19 about . Wasbington’s Birthday, or any patriotic 
Landing of the Pilgrims; 27 on Revolutionary | 0¢casion. Pupils discuss briefly causes of the 
War; 22on Washington; 26about Independence; | Teyolution with recitations and songs and end 
16 about Lincoln; #8 about Memorial Day ; 6 on | With singing Columbia. Gem of the Ocean, using 
Grant: 590n the American Flag; £7 on Patriot- | §Malt Bags. ihe fistory clacs. e e 
: ‘ , joy this and it will help them to remember. No 
an. Svlee, Seems. scenery necessary. Price, lic. 


Kellogg's Banner Days of the Re-| Kellogg's Arbor Day Exercises, 
public A Patriotic Exercise. By Atick M.| Ng 2, Consists of Class Exercises, Recita- 
* Kettoea. In cloth. For Washing- * tions, etc., fresh and up to date. 
ton’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Grant’s | Recently issued. Price, 10 cents. 
Birthday, Discovery Day, Closing Exercises : r 
Thanksgiving, Christmas. or, forsalmost any | Kellogg’s Reception Day Series: 
school occasion ; 87 pupils from mixed grades‘or| gix Numbers. This is undoubtedly the best 
a less number, if desired) may take part. Price, | collection publisbed of fresh and original Dia- 
15 cents. . loge, cut pet ene eae ngoree Class eee 
’ . P | for general schoc] use. No scenery required ant 
Kellogg’s Lincoln the Patriot. | everything can be ased. The pieces have spirit 
A program for Lincoln’s Birthday, or other | in themand are well fitted for the average puvils 
Patriotic occasions. By AticE M. Kettoaa. In-| of the sc ools. Each volume contains about 160 
cludes narrative of the life of Lincoln, tributes pp. Thousands sold at 3! centseach. Price now 
here and abroad, speeches characteristics,anec- | ooly 2? cents each, or $1.00 per set of six, post- 
dotes, material for compositions, songs. All the paid. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 6: East Ninth St., New York City 


KELLOGG@’S NEW FANCY 
DRILLS AND MARCHES 33 


is the best collection of such exercises 
for school use published. 


Has the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and Action Pieces. Con- 
tains those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birth- 
day; 4 Flag Drills for Patriotic Occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, 
Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs, and 8 Action Pieces. 25 cents. 
We have scores of other valuable drills. . Send for Catalog to— 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. - - 61 FAST 9th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Bad Blood 


Is responsible for most. of 
the diseases and ailments of 
the human system. It se- 
riously affects every organ 
and function, causes catarrh, 


ia, rheumatism, 
weak, tired, languid feelings 
and worse troubles. Take 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
which purifies and enriches 
the blood as nothing else can 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on the Blood, No. 3. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 


Alpositive Relief > — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
‘and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
See mailed on receipt of 25. 
Get Mennen's (the original» GERHARD MENNEN CO.. Newark, N. J. 














RESORTS 
OF THE 
SOUTH 
DOUBLE TRACK. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
SOUTHERN PALM LIMITED. 
Daily except Sunday, New York and St. 

Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 
New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. 8. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agt. 
Washington, D. C. 

8, H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. 
W. H. TAYLOK, G. P. A. 








SeLe. Lots 
Recuiar 
Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y.: 


P.0.B80X 289 TEL 24651 CORTLANDT 














Please mention this paper when writing. 


be a plumber, and, under cover of this de- 
ception, four hundred dollars in currency 
was abstracted from her office. Beyond 
connecting these facts, the police have 
as yet no theory as to the robbers. 


City College Club Notes. 


The historian of the City club, former 
Congressman Hardy, has been invited to 
prepare his reminiscences of the public 


them in 1840, for the club celebration of 
the February centennial of the public 
school system. Mr. Hardy was the vale- 
dictorian of the class of 1853, the first 
class to be graduated from City college, 

Oscar Erlandsen, ’84, the engineer of 
the new Blackwell’s island bridge, has 
promised to read a paper on that under- 
taking to the club at same meeting in 
the spring. 

The valuable collection of rare etch- 
ings loaned to the club by Colonel Ketch- 
um of Washington, the president of the 
club, is much admired and appreciated 
by the members. 


Sumptuous Southern Railway 
Service. 


On Monday, January 9, 1905, the 
sumptuous Florida winter tourist train, 
the ‘‘Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ will 
leave New York for St. Augustine on the 
initial trip of its fourth season of suc- 
cessful catering to theneeds of a clientele 
that demands exclusiveness and strictly 
oo service. The phenomenal de- 
velopment and constantly growing popu- 
larity of the ‘‘American Riviera,’’ with its 
balmy climate, open-air divertissements, 
palatial hotels and private winter homes, 
has been paralleled by the Southern Rail- 
way’s management in this magnificent 
get - there- in- the - quickest-time-possible 
train surrounded by every twentieth cen- 
tury comfort and convenience. 

In its ensemble this train most nearly 
approaches an in every way up-to-date 
modern hostelry on wheels. Pullman 
Compartment Cars insure privacy in 
richly upholstered and artistically finished 
and decorated apartments having every 
convenience of toilet and other appoint- 
ments. The Drawing-Room Sleeping- 
Cars are luxuriously and richly furnished 
and have drawing-rooms in addition to 
capacious toilet accommodations, so that 
the single night en route may be passed 
as comfortably as at home or in the best 
hotel. A handsomely furnished Library 
Car, with its easy chairs and sofas, writ- 
ing-desks supplied with exquisitely en- 
graved stationery and the latest papers 
and magazines, reminds one of the read- 
ing-room of a modern club. In the Club 
Car is a capacious smoking-room, a buf- 
fet, a barber-shop, and a fully equipped 
bath-room. The Dining-Car, with its 
silver, fine linen, and cut glass, will de- 
light the most exacting epicurean as he 
rs his green turtle soup and eats his 
lobster a la Newburgh or diamond-back 
terrapin a la Maryland. And from the 
plate-glass sides and end of the Observa- 
tion Car, at the rear of the train, the 
traveler looks out upon scenes replete 
with historic and romantic interest as he 
is whisked down through the Sunny 
Southland. 

Running through solid and without 
change, St. Augustine is reached early 
the following afternoon. Only a trifle 
over twenty-four hours from New York, 
with its biting cold and drifting snow, 
and one alights under skies of Italian 
blueness, amid fronded palms and the 
perennial greenness of a land that knows 
no winter. In addition to its through 
equipment this train also handles a Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleeping-Car for 
Aiken, S. C., and Augusta, Ga., direct. 
Full information may be obtained by call- 
ing on or writing to Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 or 1185 
Broadway, New’York. 





schools as they were when he attended |. 





CLERK’S OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


WATERBURY, CONN., Jan, 2, 1905. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received 
at this office until January 30, at 7.30 
p. m. (at which time they will be opened 
and read in public at a meeting of the 
Board of Education), for furnishing the 
following school furniture: 
Adjustable desks and chairs, 

672 16x24 

98 13x21 

147 12x18 
20—25 oak teachers’ desks, closed front, 
book rail, one row of drawers and large 
drawer. 

All desks except the 12x18 to be fitted 
with Jacobus Ink Wells. 

Prices to include freight, cartage, and 
setting up ready for use in the various 
schools. 

Goods to be set up on or before April 1, 
at pleasure of Board. 

ach bid to be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check to the amount of five per cent. 
(52) of the ere bid; said check 
to be made payable to the Comptroller of 
the City of Waterbury, conditioned for 
the execution of the contract within the 
time specified, in case the bid be accepted. 
The Board reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

ids to be marked ‘‘Proposals for Fur- 
niture’’ and addressed to 

J. J. FITZGERALD, CLERK. 





Sibley and Company 


School & College Text:-Books 


Boston . . . Chicago 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
potenzs Chemistry, English and American Literature, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 

Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, Colleg » Hall, University of Penne 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In The Popular Science Monthly for 
January President Jordan writes of 
‘“Some Experiments of Luther Bur- 
bank ’’ in the culture of plants, and Dr. 
Allan McLaughlan of ‘‘The Social and 
Political Effects of Immigration.’’ 


The Political Science Quaterly for De- 
cember has among other articles ‘‘ Pres- 
ent Problems of Constitutional Law,’’ 
by J. W. Burgess; ‘‘ Parliamentary Ob- 
struction,’’ by Georg Jellinek; ‘‘ Texas 
Revolutionary Finances,’’ by Eugene C. 
Basker; ‘‘A Gold Standard for the 
Straits,”” by E. W. Kemmerer, and 
‘*Trial by Jury in Germany,’’ by Burt 
Estes Howard. 


The Spirit of Winter. 


The Spirit of Winter is with us, mak- 
ing its presence known in many different 
ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine 
and glistening snows, and sometimes by 
driving winds and blinding storms. To 
many people it seems to take a de- 
light in making bad things worse, 
for rheumatism twists harder, twinges 
sharper, catarrh becomes more an- 
noying, and the many symptoms of 
scrofula are developed and aggravated. 
There is not much poetry in this, but there 
is truth, and it is a wonder that more 

eople do not get rid of these ailments. 

e medicine that cures them—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained and there 
is abundant proof that its cures are radi- 
cal and permanent. 
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Pears 


“Our doubts are traitors 
and make us lose the good 
we oft might win.” 

One cake of Pears’ con- 


vinces. 
Sold all over the world. 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS ASTEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE . EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


& Dr Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 

means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
e209 9.-d are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 
Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLose & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 
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Literary Items. 


Scribner’s Magazine for January con- 
tains the first paper on ‘‘ Political Prob- 
lems of Europe as They Interest Ameri- 
eans,’’ by Frank A. Vanderlip, and 
‘‘New Features of War as Illustrated in 
the East,’’ by Thomas F. Millard. Cap- 
tain Mahan’s series on ‘‘The War of 
1812 ’’ is continued and Edith Wharton’s 
story, ‘‘The House of Mirth’”’ is begun. 
The illustrations as usual are noteworthy, 
especially the colored ones in Edward 
Penfield’s ‘‘ Amsterdam Impressions. ’’ 


Lovers of outdoor sport will be delighted 
with the article on ‘‘ The Thrilling Sport 
of Tarpon-Fishing,’’ by Arthur Hunting- 
ton Gleason, in the January Country 
Life in America. Accompanying. the 
article are many reproductions of snap 
shots at the fish while making leaps in 
the air. The up-to-dateness of the mag- 
azine is shown by many other articles of 
live interest. It will help to keep up the 
enthusiasm of devotees of the country 
and make more devotees, a good thing 
for the city populations and the country 
at large. 


St. Nicholas starts out the new year in 
January with about the best collection 
of articles and stories, and the most at- 
tractive illustrations that an issue of this 
magazine has ever had. The ‘‘ Nature 
and Science for Young Folks”’ and ‘‘St. 
Nicholas League ’’ departments are very 
attractive features of the magazine. 


Washington. 
Low-Rate Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

January 19 is the date on which will be 
run the next Personally-Conducted Tour 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washing- 
ton. This tour will cover a period of 
three days, affording ample time to visit 
all the principal points of interest at the 
National Capital, including the Congres- 
sional Library and the new Corcoran 
Art Gallery. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip and 
hotel accommodations, $14.50 or $12.00 
from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 from 
Trenton, and proportionate rates from 
other points, according to hotel selected. 
Rates cover accommodations at hotel for 
two days. Special side trip to Mount 
Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupon. 

Similar tours will be run on Februar 
2 and 21, March 9 and 23, April 6 and 24, 
and May 18. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents; C. Studds, East- 
ern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, 
New York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad street 
Station, Philadelphia, 





Rest and Health for Mother and Child 


MBS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING WITH 

ERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC. and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
to ask for “‘ Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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PIMPLES 


“I tried all kinds of blood remedies which failed 
to do me any good but I have found the right thing 
at last. My face was full of pimples and black- 
heads. After taking Cascarets they all left. I am 
continuing the use of them and recommending 
them to my friends. I feel fine when I rise ‘n the 
morning. Hope to have a chance to recommend 
Cascarets.” 

Fred C. Witten, 76 Elm St., Newark, N. J. 







Best For 
The Bowels 


CANDY CATHARTIC 





They WORK WHILE YU gi eeP 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 

ever Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 595 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 












Extra Fine Imported 


56=piece 
China Gea Set 


FREE 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88¢ a lb., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, étc., or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. I. Ces care of 


The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-85 Vesey Street, New York 
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Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teetha 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 


Y | by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 








| WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 

in stock all the best books of teaching of all publishers 
| at_ teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L. 
| KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 266 
| Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 116 Summer Street, Boston 
| Send all subscriptions to the New York office 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


Do not fail to visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 





60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and angen ter may 
quickly — ome — free whether = 
invention is probably 1 HAND BOO Communi 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK = Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for i Tt 
Patents pa through Munn & b. Seuire 
special notice, without charse, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any yy ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Cos a6 iBroadnay. NOW York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





CLYDE LINE 


To FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 

Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 

and Intermediate Landings 

The “Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route 
between NEW YORK, BosTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin; 
direct connec' tion for all pee South an 
Southwest . 

Fast Modern Steamshipe ‘ 
and Superior Service 
THEo. G. Ecer,G.M. Ww. P. CLyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 





A NEW 
CATALOG 


of our publications is 


NOW READY 
The — edition is 190, 

. It is fally 
illustrated with portraits 
of educational 
book covers, etc. 
books are described at 
length. It is our purpose 
to widen the knowledge of 
the Keltogg Teachers’ 
books—the onty line cover- 
ing the great standard 
books on education and of 
all sizes a prices. Cata- 
log Fre 


\ 





E. L. amaece & CO. 


61 E. Ninta 81., N. Y 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Yon are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School 
pr gg wo principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at once for cir- 
ulars. dress 


BREWER fas 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 


9 (Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
KELLOGG S AGENCY filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
S. KELLOGG, Manager stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 

31 Union Ph 8 NEW YORK §s stant demand for good teachers. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENGY scitiine S*curckso 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


TWENTIETH THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSILIONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


FISHER Mitts ACENCY 
A.G, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Competent Teachers. ‘Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


What a Lively Boy 
Can do to Earn Money 


We want a bright, energetic boy with lots of “go 
to him to sell Our Times in every town and village. 
His schoolmates will each buy a copy, especially if the 
teacher has little talks once or twice a week on Current 
History. Older folks like it too. Nearly every home will 
take a copy. 


First Ten Copies FREE Send for ten copies. Sell these, then 


send money at wholesale price for as 
many copies as you think you can sell next month. Full instruction on 
application. Thus you soon establish a business which will pay you a 
handsome profit each month. We appoint but one agent in a town and 
send full instructions. 
Teachers ! Here is a great opportunity to start in your brightest boy 
in business, and furnish your class in Current History with 
this remarkable little paper. Ask such a boy tu write us and add your 
endorsement. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 61£. 9thSt., N.Y. 
Relloga’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. Itisa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 4}, 50 
pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York 
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THE 


PROTECTION OF ONE MILLION FAMILIES 








1845 


JOHN A. McCALL, President 


W-YORK LIPE INSURANCE CO. 


1905 








BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1, 


1905 





ASSETS 
Government, State; City, tated and other 





Bonds, cost value $287,062,384 
(MARKET VALUE, $294, 309 761), 
(Company does not include in Assets the excess $7,247,377 
of market value of Bonds owned over cost.) 
Bonds and Mortgages (413 first liens) 23,595,105 
Deposits in 489 Banks throughout the world (at 
interest $15,241,793 . 17,694,110 
Loans to Policyholders on Policies as security 
(reserve value thereof; $50,000,000) . f 35,867,475 
Real Estate, 23 pieces (including eleven office 
buildings, valued at $10,940,000) a 13,257,500 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet 
due, reserve charged in Liabilities 4,086,171 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Legal 
Reserve to seeure same $5,5 : ‘ 3,331,618 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Lia- 
bilities . ‘ : ; : , 2,746,326 
Interest and Rents eomeed ‘ ‘ 2,469,571 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $783, 565) . 550,000 
(Company does not invest in stocks) 
TOTAL ASSETS $390,660,260 





LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserve (per certificate of New York 








Insurance Dept.) Dec. 31, 1904 . $336, 222,459 
All other Liabilities »n Policies, Annuities, En- 
dowments, etc., awaiting presentation for 
payment : : : 6,909,661 
Reserve on Policies which the Com- 
pany voluntarily sets aside in 
excess of the State’s requirements $6,830,023 
Reserve to provide Dividends payable 
to Policyholders during 1905,and 
thereafter, as the periods mature: 
To holders of 20-Year Period Policies 24,982,787 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies 5,786,259 
To holders of 10-Year Period Policies 344,601 
To holders of 5-Year Period Policies 303,837 
Toholders of Annual Dividend Policies 868,953 
Reserve to provide for all other 
contingencies . 8,461,680 
Total (not including $7,247,377 ex- 
cess of market value of Bonds 
owned over cost) _ 5 47,528,140 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $390,660,260 





INCOME, 1904 





New Premiums . $16,133,824 
Renewal Premiums 64, 422, 754 
TOTAL PREMIUMS . $80,556,578 
Interest receipts from: 
Bonds owned $10,634,987 
Mortgage loans 1,069,232 
Loans to Policyholders, se- 
cured by Policies . 1,943,063 
Bank Deposits and Col- 
lateral Loans -  - 702,056 
TOTAL INTEREST RECEIPTS . 14,349,338 
Rents from Company’s properties . : . 946,723 
Profits realized on Securities sold during the 
year. : 499,688 
Deposits on account of Registered Bond 
Policies, etc. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ + __ 588,945 
TOTAL CASH INCOME $96,891,272 





DISBURSEMENTS, 1904 


Paid for Death-Claims ($19,734,245), Endow- 
ments (5,051,629), and Annuities ($1,723,160) $26,509,034 

Paid for Dividends (5,989,491) Surrender Values 
(7,790,058) and other Payments (95,279) to 
Policyhol ers ‘ 

Commissions and all other payments to agents 
$7,276,850 (on New Business of year $342,- 
212, 569) ; Medical Examiners’ Fees $788, 761 
and Inspection of Risks $178,155 

Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, 
Legal Fees, Advertising, Equipment Ac- 
count, Tele. raph, Postage, Commissions 
on $1, "586, 396,739 of Old Business and Mis- 
cellaneous Expenditures ; 


13,874,828 


8,243, 766 


11,204,101 
$59, 831,729 
37,059,543 


*TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS . 

Balance for Reserves—Excess of Income over 
Disbursements for year ‘ 

*The Expense Ratio for 1904 is lower than for 198 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCE 
FOR RESERVES $96,891,272 








New Business Paid for in 1904 (F33:3°7) $342,212,569 
GAIN IN 1904 (p3242., $15,554,323 


T’! Paid-for Insurance in force (?aicic2) $1,928,609,308 
GAIN IN 1904 (17001 $183,396,409 











IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed at the City of 


Albany, the day and year first above written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance. 





The Detailed Annual Statement of the Company, giving list of securities held, etc., will be supplied on application. Address 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York 








